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Avoid costly delays and equipment downtime by 
taking the guess-work out of moisture content. This 
lightweight electronic instrument, slung over the 


C&W PORTABLE 
MOISTURE METER 
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Exact moisture content of 
Soil, sand or any bulk material 
measured instantly, 
automatically by new 

portable moisture meter 








shoulder, measures instantly and accurately the 
moisture content of surface or sub-surface rock 
Moisture content re 


immediately on the dial when the probe, conne 


soil or any bulk material 


by insulated cord to the meter, is plunged int 
material. In seconds you meet the increasingly mos 
stringent specifications on highway and public work 
projects and in batching concrete and other materials 
It will pay you to investigate the cost-saving advan 
tages of instant, accurate determination of moisture 
content with a C&W Portable Moisture Meter. Com 
plete and ready to operate with full instructions 
$298.50 


Order by mail or write for further information 


C&W SALES CO. 


1490 FRANKS LANE, MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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> Letters to 


Wasted Engineering .. . 
Dear Editor: 

I should like to call your attention 
to the following editorial by Irwin H. 
Such, editor-in-chief of Steel magazine, 
as it would appear to be of general 
interest: 

“As a problem in industry, “Who 
Pays for Engineering? (Steel, Aug. 30) 
goes deeper than you think. 

“We pointed out that if you built 
a new house, you would hire an archi- 
tect to draw up plans, submit them to 
several contractors, then award the 
contract to the one vou thought would 
do the best job at the lowest price. 

“You would pay for the ‘engineer- 
ing.’ 

“Not so in the metalworking indus- 
try. If you needed a new processing 
line or a piece of equipment built to 
your requirements, you would ask per- 
haps six suppliers to submit proposals. 
One would get a contract. 

“You would expect the supplier to: 

1. Analyze the problem and come 
up with a tentative solution. 

2. Spend ‘X’ number of engineering 
hours drawing up detailed specifica- 
wuons. 

3. Build the equipment. 

t. Guarantee that the equipment 
would perform as promised, which 
could mean substantial ‘debugging’ 
costs. 

“The five potential suppliers that 
lost out would be obliged to follow 
Steps No. 1 and 2. 

“The result: Hundreds of wasted 
hours of problem solving and engi- 
neering time. Since few jobs are alike, 
seldom can the wasted work be divert- 
ed to a useful purpose. What does this 
mean to you, the buver? 

“In placing a contract with the suc- 
cessful bidder, you may think vou are 
paying for engineering only once. 

“But, remember, the successful bid- 
der isn’t always successful. He must 
charge you for part of the engineering 
on the jobs he lost. 

“So, in reality, you are paying for 
wasted engineering.” 

AcrrReD H. SAMBORN, P.E. 
thairman, NSPE Functional Sec- 
tion of Consulting Engineers 
in Private Practice 

Toledo, Ohio 


The Labor Law... 
Dear Editor: 

In the November, 1959, issue of 
AMERICAN ENGINEER, the new labor 


law is described by Mr. Stearman. 


4 


the Editor 


Because of the lack of specific terms 
exempting professional employees from 
the “construction industry provision,” 
I am willing to bet my bottom dollar 
that NSPE will be acting as “friend 
of the court” on this point many times 
in the years to come. 


\t some point in the fair game, a 
judge will write an adverse opinion, 
despite the intent of the Senate Labor 
Committee report. After all, a judicial 
opinion opposite to legislative intent 
has happened before. 

The obvious notch in the present 
law is all the invitation unions will 
need in attempting to establish a 
precedent for the construction situa 
tion and thus extend it elsewhere. 

S. E. Wermpter, P.E. 
Scotia, N. Y. 


More Metric... 
Dear Editor: 

Apropos of your current discussion 
of the pros and cons of adopting the 
metric 
following in a field manual of the 
U.S Army. 

Weight Markings—If British 


weights are marked with four sepa 


system, I just ran across the 


“oDetetcl 
British 


rate figures in one line, the numbers 


represent long tons of 2240 pounds, 


hundredweights of 112 pounds, stones 


of 14 pounds, and pounds. Thus 


3-7 equals 9233 pounds.” 


We Americans ought to recognize 
the simplicity of such a system. All 


you have to do is to compute it thusly: 


29210 - S960 
112 = 224 


14 


Society of Plastics Engineers—An- 
nual Technical Conference, January 
12-15, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences nual Meeting, January 25- 
28, Hotel Astor, New York, New 
York 


Plant Maintenance and Engineer- 
ing Show—Annual Exhibition, Jan- 
uary 25-28, Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers—Winter Meeting, Janu- 
ary 31-February 5, Hotel Statler, 
New York, New York. 











Just three multiplications and one 
addition serves to keep one on one’s 
toes and all that sort of thing, what? 
And, of course, if the ruddy goods 
£1-7/414 per pound 
shillings 


happen to cost 


(that’s one pound, seven 


four-pence, ha’penny) it’s a simple 


matter to compute the cost of the lot: 
£1 240 240 
7s & 12 — 8&4 


14 — 114 pence 


pene c 
pt nce 


,9OR1 


2 pence pel 


Multiply this by 9,233 Ibs. and you 
have 3,033,04014 pence. Now divid 
this by 240 and you'll get £12,647 
with 16014 pence left over. Dis 
this by 12 and vou'll get 13 
pence left over, so the tal 
£12.637-13/414! Elementary 
really! Of course, if the goods wer 


with 114 
price is 


really posh, we would have to put tl 
price into guineas: this is so unusual 
an amount that a guinea is neitl 
coined nor printed, but we would 

Ane 


1IVi¢ 


only alter the computation by 
by 21 shillings to. the 
Nothing to it! 
My ftorebears were all Anglo-Saxon 
| 


but when I run into such things as a 


hundred 


euinceca 


“hundredweight” being a 


and. twe pounds I rejoice that one 
of them was Scotch enough to. save 


up his pounds 


shillings, pence, 
pence, and farthings to buy a 
ticket! 

KENNETH A. MACFADYEN, 


Bernardsville, N. Y. 


And More Metric... 


Dear Editor 


} 


The endless ind tiresome) del 


in your magazine around a simpl 


fundamental issue such as the Metric 


system amazes me. May I take the lib 


erty of relating an actual experience? 


\pproximately 20 vears ago, a man 


ufacturer of process equipment called 


me. He had a stack of drawings and 
an order to build. The dimensions 


were metric. He requested an estimate 


for converting the metric dimensions 
into British 

Since the time limit was insufficient 
I made a counterproposition which 
was accepted. The drawings were r 
English overlays for 
machining instructions. The 
“Metric” and 


mentioned 


I had all pocket rules and yard 


sticks with inches on them collected 


produced, with 
words 


British” were not even 


and locked away. Instead, metric rules 
were issucd, and the men told briefly 
to apply them in conjunction with the 
layout. In case of doubt, they could 
come to me and ask. 


The inch drills and taps were col- 
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lected and locked away. Metric drills 
and taps were issued. 

When assembly time came, every- 
thing fitted just so. There was no con- 
fusion worth mentioning, even fewer 
errors than usual, no need to teach— 
or to show off—any French, and cer- 
tainly no trace of any pandemonium. 

The one and only incident was that 
on the second or third day one elderly 
foreman said, “Now this is sure a 
handy system to work with. Why don't 
we use it all the time?’ I told him, 
“That's up to you.” 

Any questions, anybody? 

Max WuLFINGHOorF, P.E. 
Erlanger, Ky. 


Frosh Exams... 
Dear Editor: 

Your short article on the Missouri 
student in the November issue brings 
to mind the fact that the use of ex 
amination of university freshmen was 
in practice at the University of Florida 
quite some years ago. Presumably, the 
university there is still making use of 
this system whereby all freshmen en 
tering the school are examined during 
later in 


freshmen week and_ slightly 


student 
should have for entrance to the uni- 


sufficient 


the basic subjects that the 


Versity Those who showed 


knowledge were automatically given 


credit in basic mathematics, humani 
ties, and a number of other subjects 
required of freshmen before proceed 
ing to more advance subjects 

This makes sense. Due to inclina 
tion of the student and various ce 
from the high 


schools the freshmen enter the univet 


erees of preparation 


sitv with a wide divergence In apt 
Any educational 


imposes a_ rigid 


tudes and knowledge 
system that compli 
ance in taking the freshmen subjects 
without taking into account what the 
freshmen knows is Imposing a burden 
on itself and on the individual if it 
does not allow him to take advantage 
of the knowledge 
tered the \ policy of ex 


imination would pay off in allowing 


with which he en- 


university 


the better prepared man to proceed 


} 


with more advanced or varied 


work in the 


more 
same length of time 
WILLIAM H. Loest, P.E. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 


Arouses Ire... 
Dear Editor: 
The article 
\rchitecture7—Question 
Board” in AE, Dec., 
an ire in me which has been smoulder- 


“Did P.E. Practice 
Before N iis 


1959, issue, arouses 


ing for quite some time. I am registered 
as professional in the branch of elec 
trical and as such am emploved and 
my position brings me in contact with 
various projects designed by architec- 
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tural firms. Some of these plans have 
the seal of a registered electrical en- 
gineer on them, alongside the seal of 
a registered architect, which signifies 
that a qualified person designed his 
particular phase of the project. This 
is as it should be but this is not the 
case in far too many instances in this 
State of Ohio. In many cases, both for 
public and private buildings, the ar- 
chitect has designed and written, or, 
I should say, attempted, to design and 
write the entire electrical layout and 
specifications. In all of these cases, the 
general specifications are very specific 
in requiring the successful electrical 
contractor to furnish a detailed set of 
plans for the electrical work. Perhaps 
in these cases, the architect believes 
the electrical work is merely a minor 
part of his complete project and that 
this important phase may be referred 


to in a general way, but this should 


not be allowed. I have observed plans 


on large schools, churches and fac- 


tories which could not possibly hiave 
| 
had the attention of an electrical en 


gineer, and which depended entirely 


upon the designing being done by the 


electrical contractor Invariably both 


safety and economy are sacrificed 


Cases such as now being heard in 


New Jersey have happened before but 


This Self-Contained 
Fluid Cooling System 


»-- gives most 


accurate temperature 
control 


Applied in cooling industrial machines 
Of processes to temperatures approach- 
ing the ambient wet-bulb, the NIAGARA 
Aero HEAT EXCHANGER is independ- 
ent of any more than a nominal water 
supply or disposal. The coolant system is 
a closed one, free from dirt and mainte- 
nance troubles. 

Heat is removed from your process at 
the rate of input, giving you precisely the 
temperature you require and assuring the 
quality of your product. Heat may be 


added to prevent freezing in winter or 


it is always the Society of Architects 
that are the complainants. Why not 
reverse these tactics which may result 
in a little more recognition of the value 
of a registered professional engineer 
being required by the registered a1 
chitect? Court cases, such as the one 
between 


referred to, strains the tie 


architect and engineer and causes 
serious damage to both. This is con 
trary to all creeds and codes of ethics 
to sav the least. It should not be given 
publicity. 

Haroitp G. Cooper, P.1 


Defiance, Ohio 


Liked Articles... 
Dear Editor: 

Thanks for your 
the proceedings in the McCamy case 
(December, AE). This matte1 
a subject of continuing interest at our 
Passaic County Chapter meetings 

I think that Monsees 


“Anatomy” article might well be ta 


detailed story of 


has been 


Engineer 
as a reprint for the use and stud) 
every engineer. ‘The ideas pres 

. sumulate me greatly, especial! 
statement concerning the pau 
engineers who know how to v¢ 
with others. 


Joun S. PARKI 


Bergenfield 


for better control in a warm-up period. 
Liquids or gases are cooled with equal 
effectiveness. 

Heat is rejected outdoors. Only the 
little water evaporated on the cooling 
coils in the air stream, or discharged to 
prevent hardness build-up, is consumed 

Niagara sectional construction saves 
you much installation and upkeep ex- 
pense, gives full access to all interior parts 
and piping. Your equipment always 
gives you full capacity and “new plant” 


efficiency. 


Write for Niagara Bulletin No. 132 for complete information 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Dept. AE-1, 


405 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 


District Engineers in Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 
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= General News 





Registered Engineers Rate 
Higher in ITE Salary Survey 


“It would appear that there are definite monetary benefits to be gained 
from professional registration and that such benefits accrue almost im- 


mediately upon entry into the traffic engineering field.” 


This is one of the major findings 
of a comprehensive survey of the 
members of the Institute of Traf- 
fic Engineers. Sixty-five per cent 
of the ITE membership are regis- 
tered, plus an unstated additional 
number who are. certified as 
engineers-in-training. The median 
annual salary of registered mem- 
bers was significantly above that of 
others, at all ages. The salary dif- 
ference from approxi- 
mately S600 to age twenty-seven 


increases 


to approximately $2,000 after age 
forty-two. 

The median annual salary of the 
trafic engineers increases consist- 
ently and steadily with age, the 
survey disclosures—being approxi- 
mately $7,000 at age 25; $8,000 at 
age 30; S10,00 at age 40, and 
$11,000 at age 50. In other find- 
ings: 67 per cent have civil engi- 
neering degrees and 20 per cent 
other degrees, 32 per cent of the 
members are in state highway de- 
partments, and 22 per cent in cities 
having over 250,000 population. 

Salaries in nongovernmental or- 
ganizations are considerably higher 
than those in government employ- 
ment. The median income for the 
consultant - industry - association 
group — is $1,500 
above the median salary for all 
ITE members at age 30; $3,600 at 
age 40, and $5,000 at age 50. But 


approximately 


a comparison of ITE members’ 
salaries with those of other engi- 
neers in state and local govern- 
ment suggests that traffic engineers 
have a definite salary advantage. 


GALV: WELD Baan 
J) & GENUINE 


ALLOY 














Gal 

igs., repairing skips. GALV-WELD PRODUCTS, 
Dept. AE-3, P. 0. Box 1303, Bradenton, Florida 
(Circle 3 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


and packing pl 
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Educator Asks Engineers 
To Play Important Role 


A noted engineering educator 
has called on the engineer to play 
the key role in bridging the ever- 
widening gap between man’s tech- 
nological and social progress. 

Speaking in response to receiving 
the Professional Progress Award at 
the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Enegi- 
neers, Dr. W. R. Marshall of the 
University of Wisconsin noted the 
crowing difhculty of ‘‘understand- 
ing, predicting and controlling” the 
increasingly heavy impact which 
the achievements of modern science 
and engineering are having on cul- 
ture and society. 

The engineering profession, he 
proposed, can do much to alleviate 
this problem because it “can assume 
a unique role as the focal point fon 
uniting technology and the social 
sciences on certain common ground 
for the advancement and improve- 


nankind on a_ broad 


ment ol 


front.” 


ASTM Committee Week 
Planned in Chicago 


\pproximately 1500 to 2000 
members, committee members, and 
visitors will meet at the American 
Society for Testing Materials’ Com- 
mittee Week meeting in Chicago 
at the Hotel Sherman, February 1-5. 

\bout thirty of the society’s main 
technical committees will hold some 
550 meetings of subcommittees and 
working groups to advance toward 
completion of the year’s committee 
work in anticipation of preparing 
reports for presentation to the so- 
ciety at the annual meeting at At- 
lantic City next June. 


Many Companies to Exhibit 
At 1960 Atomic Exposition 


Seventy-one companies and two 
foreign governments have reserved 
exhibit space in the 1960 Atomic 
Exposition, \pril 1-7, in New York 
City’s Coliseum. 

Predicting a 300 per cent in 
crease in attendance over previous 
expositions, Nuclear Congress of 
ficials sponsoring the show point 
out that this is the first major 
meeting in this field in the New 
York area in three years. 

International aspects of the 1960 


session are indicated by the fact 


that both the Canadian and 


eovernments have take 


French 
exhibit areas three times as 
as in any previous show. 
government exhibit areas will 
shared by a number of firms 


the respective countries. 


New Sanitary Engineering 

Publication is Released 
Sanita Eng 

by Frank A. 


Light of the Public 


Butrico and Israe 
Heal h S¢ 
ice’s Division of Engineering Se) 


ice Ss, clis« lose a tluable inform if 


nation’s sanitary eng 
] 
i. 


on Ne 

ing personne 
\moneg the highli: hts 

age, $4.5 yea : about 5 

have a : rree and 40 

have ag luate degree: 33 pea 


ire in consulting work. Abo 


per cent almost 4.000 


I 
spondents have 15 or more yea) 
professional work expel 
Fifty per cent are employe 
government, 27 per cent in bus 
Oo! industry ind 15 pel cel 
self-employed, with 5 per cei 
education. 

The median income is S 
broken down as follows: gov 
ment, $7,800 not including 
most recent ten pel cent pay Tals 
for Federal « mployees) ; business 0 
industry, $8,700; — self-employe 
$14,200; education, $7,200. Mi 
than seventy-five per cent of 
ao} all but 


190 belong to at least one profes 


group are registered, and 


sional society. 
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“This Month” 





Probably no other military man in recent history has become as influential in the 
engineering profession as has Vice Admiral H.G. Rickover. For this reason if for 
no other, the American Engineer is proud to begin in this issue a three-part series by 
the Admiral entitled "The Meaning of Your Profession." You'll find it new and 
rewarding. Start the New Year right with this AE special-—page 17. 











There's two sides to every story as everyone knows and if you read about the virtues 
of working for a smaller company in the December AE, you will want to turn over the coin 
an@ learn about the advantages of employment in a larger firm. "Why I Like Working 
for a Larger Company" begins on page 23. 








A new feature, "Professional Profiles," appears "This Month" on page 27. Part of 
our new, larger 64-page magazine for 1960, PP will tell you about interesting engi- 
neers across America. 





The matter of unity (the organization of the engineering profession) has been 
news for years and still remains in the spotlight. This issue presents a 12-page 
supplement devoted to this all important subject. The section is designed to prepare 
every AE reader for a queStionnaire to be sent to all members of NSPE. Begins on 


page 28. 








The battle against engineering unions and for good engineer-management relations 
has been waged by NSPE for over twenty years. Read a review of the work accomplished. 


Page 42. 


News "This Month:" 





General. On page 6 the headlines are Registered Engineers Rate Higher in ITE Salary 


Survey; Educator Asks Engineers to Play Important Role; Many Companies to Exhibit 
at 1960 Atomic Exposition. 


Consulting. Questions of corporate practice and retirement for self-employed prac- 
titioners are treated in a story dealing with recent Texas court decisions. Page 8. 
Other headlines: Federal Plan Changed on Competitive Bidding; Lawyer, P.E. Activi- 
ties Ruled Separate by Bar; Private Practice Upheld in Florida Agency CaSe. 








Government. Of importance here is the story covering a review of recruitment and 
retention of engineers by the government. Roger W., Jones, chairman of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, recites the facts for the Manpower Utilization Subcom- 
mittee of the House. Page 10. 





Industry. Another survey, this time by the Midwest College Placement Association, 
finds that more engineering grads are needed and that salaries are up. Page 13. In 
other news: A Plant Maintenance & Engineering Show is scheduled for Philadelphia 
"This Month," and a "New Ideas 1960" industrial conference is set for Chicago in 


tl Silly 


Editor 
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Significant Tax Decision in 


Texas Involves Professions 


\ recent Federal Court decision in Dallas, Texas, involving a group of 
physicians is pertinent to the related questions of corporate practice and 


provision for retirement plans for self-employed professional practitioners 


in engineering and other prolessions. 


The Texas decision followed the 
organization of a medical clinic, 
which operated as an association, 
taxable as a unde1 


Federal tax laws, although the as- 


corporation 


sociation was not incorporated as 
such. The doctors control and op- 
erate the association, but are com- 
pensated on a salary and bonus 
basis as employees. A retirement 
plan for the doctor employees is 
one of the features of the arrange- 
ment. 

a tax 
against one of the doctors on the 
ground that he was required to 
declare as income and pay a tax on 


deficiency was assessed 


his share of the money set aside by 
the association in a reserve fund, 
as if he had been a partner. If this 
position were upheld it would fol- 
low that the doctors would have to 
report as income any money paid 
on account of their 
fund. It is because of this latter 
point that the self-employed pro- 
fessionals have banded together to 
enact the Keogh-Simpson-Morton- 
Smathers self-employed retirement 
bill (H.R. 10). 

The district court ruled, how- 
ever, that the association was in 
effect acting as a corporation and 
was entitled to do so even though 
Texas law forbids the practice of 
medicine by corporations. ‘There 
is, however, no provision in the 
Texas law which forbids the or- 
ganization of an association of men 
in similar terms to those embraced 
within the articles of incorpora- 
tion. These doctors prepared for 
their clinic’s assembly and associa- 
tion everything substantially the 
same as if they had been incorpo- 
rated under the corporation laws 
of the state.” 


retirement 


The Internal Revenue Code lists 
corporations and = associations in 
the same tax category, the court 
said. It added: “The fact that a 
business institution may have a 
corporate) name or an adopted 
name as an association prese nts no 
eround for a difference in its tax 
liability where they do and_ pei 
form similar acts with relation to 
each other and to the public.” 

The court concluded that the as- 
sociation was entitled to pay taxes 
as though it was a corporate body 
under the laws of the State. 

\ similar situation and ruling 
Montana 


case. In that situation the moti- 


occurred earlier in a 
vating factor in converting a part- 
nership into an association was to 
obtain employee status necessary 
for participation in a qualified 
pension plan. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service attempted to tax $976 
which had been paid by the asso- 
ciation in a retirement plan fon 
one of the doctors. The United 
States Court of Appeals, 9th Cir- 
cuit, upheld the doctors’ conten- 
tion that the association was tax- 
able as a corporation and _ there- 
fore its payment to the pension 
trust fund was no different than a 
similar payment by a corporation 
on behalf of its employees. Conse- 
quently, the pension contributions 
were held to be a deductible ex- 


pense to the association, although 
not taxable to the employee bene- 
ficiaries until thev were distributed 

Ihe Internal Revenue Service 
has since indicated that it will ap 
ply the usual tests “in determining 
a particular organization 
othe 


whethei 
of doctors 01 professional 
groups has more of the criteria of 
a corporation than a partnership.” 
The American Medical Associa 
tion has declared its approval ol 
the association plan as “within the 
limits of ethical propriety for phy 
sicians to join together as partne) 
ships, associations or othe law 
groups provided that the owne 


{} 


ship and management of the afl 


thereof remains in the hands ol 
AMA 
cautioned its members. howeve} 


that the Ie cal and tax involvements 


licensed = physicians.” The 


of corporations and unince 


rated associations are intricate 


should be utilized in eTOUp 


tice only if the financial 
tages ire clearly persuasl\ 
il] i 


not interfere with tradit 


VY 
physician-patient relations! 
upon the advice 


ind tax counsel. 


then onl 


Federal Plan Changed 
On Competitive Bidding 


With the assistance of NSPE, a 
contract calling for aerial m ipping 
and topographic surveving, with a 
S. Coast and Geodetic 


markings, has been changed from 


tie-in to U 


a competitive bidding basis to one 
of negotiation in accordance with 
professional standards. The ‘“‘first 
order” surveving contract, to be 
performed for a cabinet-level Fed 
eral department, was scheduled to 
be awarded on a low-bid basis. 
Through contact with a depart- 
mental spokesman, the NSPE pol 
icy position on competitive bid 
ding for engineering services was 
explained and copies of applicable 
NSPE policy statements were fur- 
nished. As a result of NSPE’s ef 
forts, the departmental contracting 
officers agreed that a contract of 
the type involved should be award 


ed on a negotiated basis. 
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Lawyer, P.E. Activities 
Ruled Separate by Bar 


May a professional engineer who 
is also a lawyer practice both pro- 
fessions from the same office, and 
show both designa 
tions on the one door, letterhead, 


professional 


business card, etc.? 

The Virginia State Bar was asked 
to state an ethical opinion on this 
question by an NSPE member who 
is qualified in both professions. The 
Virginia Society of 
Engineers, through its attorney, 


Professional 


had a number of meetings with 
members of the Bar’s committee to 
present the engineers’ views. As a 
result the final opinion modified 
from earlier drafts which would 
have ostensibly ruled out use of 
the same office for both practices. 

However, the 
declares that it is unethical for the 
member to engage in dual practice 


sar opinion now 


“in such manner as will publicize 
those dual capacities by the use olf 
a common name plate, doorway 
listing, calling card, letterhead, by 
the dual authorship of magazine 
articles or other published writ- 
ings, or by other and comparable 
means.” 

The opinion should not be con- 
strued, the Virginia Bar said, to 
enjoin separate and unrelated list- 
ings when made discreetly and in 
a manner that does not tend to 
publicize the individual's dual ca- 
pacities. The basis for the opinion 
is the Code of Legal Ethics ruling 
condemning advertising and solici- 
tation by lawvers. Additional busi 
ness or professional activities of a 
lawyer must be kept “scrupulously 
distinct” so they will not serve as a 
feeder for the practice of law, the 
opinion adds. 


Plumbing Contractors 
Ask Engineers’ Aid 


The National 
Plumbing Contractors has called 


Association — of 


upon consulting engineers and ar- 
chitects to support their resolu- 
tions favoring separate bids for me- 
chanical aspects of construction 
work, and calling attention to the 
importance of architects and engi- 
neers roughing-in accurate dimen- 
sions for equipment requiring con- 
nections with gas, water, air, steam, 
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etc., and to the difficulties which 
result from failure to do so. 

On the basis of a review of the 
resolutions by the NSPE Function- 
al Section Executive Committee, 
Chairman Alfred H. Samborn has 
advised the Inter-Industry Liaison 
Committee of NAPA that the Sec- 
tion could not endorse the first 
resolution in full “because we are 
of the opinion that specific type 
projects in certain locations may 
or may not be applicable to sepa- 
rate mechanical bids because of a 
given set of conditions. We do not 
think that endorsement of this res- 
olution at this time, would permit 
enough flexibility to satisfy every 
condition that may arise in the 
different areas of our country.” 


Private Practice Upheld 
In Florida Agency Case 


The Florida Engineering Society 
moved promptly and effectively 
recently In connection with a re- 
ported offer by a State flood con- 
trol agency to perform engineering 
services for private drainage dis- 


tricts. The State Society quickly 


contacted the agency for confirma- 
tion of the report, and pointed out 
that public 
should not be in competition with 


engineering bodies 
private engineering firms. 

In reply the agency stated it had 
never intended to establish itselt 
in competition with private engi 
neering firms, and “such would b« 
contrary both to the established 
policy of our Governing Board 
and to the recommendations of 
the professional members of ow 
staff.” Requests for engineering de 
sign assistance are referred to engi- 
neering consultants by the 
the FES was told. 

Apparently the misunderstand 
ing arose from the newspaper re- 
ports of a public meeting follow- 
ing heavy rains in the area. The 
design criteria of the agency's proj 
ect facilities in that area and the 
projected future land use in the 
entire service area of those facil 
ities were major items of discus- 
sion at the meeting. The general 
agency studies were mistakenly in 


agency, 


terpreted as competitive with the 
implementing engineering service 
provided by private consultants. 
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Jones Says Federal Agencies 


Lag in Hiring Engineers 


The recruitment and retention of engineers, scientists, and technicians 
will be a continuing problem for many years to come, Roger W. Jones, 


chairman of the U. S. 


Civil Service Commission told the Manpower 


Utilization Subcommittee of the House Committee on Post Office and 


Civil Service during recent hear- 
ings. “Federal agencies have esti- 
mated that their manpower re- 
quirements in 
will continue to increase to 1963 
and expect that these requirements 
will exceed 1958 employment by 


these occupations 


25%,” Jones said. 

Along with this rising demand 
lor engineering and scientific per- 
sonnel by the Federal Government, 
however, there is a corresponding 
increase in the rate at which Fed- 
eral jobs are rejected by potential 
employees. Lower Federal salaries 
appear to be the prime cause of 
this situation. Jones said the num- 
ber of engineers and scientists who 
decline Government jobs because 
of low salary “continues high.” 
Fifty-three per cent of the 1959 
declinations from engineers were 
for that reason, he noted. — 

“For the June, 1958, bachelor- 
degree graduates in engineering 
and physical science, industry paid 
an average of from $5600 to $5700. 
Compared to this, the Federal Gov- 
ernment rates are 54490 for the 
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average graduate and $5430 for the 
superior oraduate. 

“The average industry rate for 
the June, 1959, graduate in engi- 
neering and scarce-category phys- 
ical science increased and is esti- 
mated at from S5800 to S6200. 
\gainst this, Federal Government 
rates are S4490 for the average 
graduate and $5450 for the supe- 
rior graduate. Increase by industry 
for 1960 graduates with the first 
degree is estimated roughly at an 
additional 2% to 4%.” 

Based on information obtained 
from Federal agencies, the Com- 
mission has been able to trace the 
per cent of acceptance to offers of 
appointment and to compare the 
Federal Government's acceptance 
rate with the acceptance rate in in- 
dustry for engineers and scientists, 
Jones told the Subcommittee. The 
acceptance rate 1s defined as the 
per cent of acceptances to firm of 
fers of appointment. Five vears 
ago, he said, prior to the Commis- 
sion’s raising of the starting salary 
rates for engineers and certain sci- 
entists, the acceptance rate in the 
Federal Government was only 17 
per cent. But by 1956, after more 
than a year’s experience with the 


increased hiring rates, the accept- 


ance rate increased to 29 per cent, 


and as of June, 1958, the accept- 


ance rate was 40 per cent as com- 
pared to the industry acceptance 
rate of 46 per cent. 

Broken down by engineers on 
the one hand and physical scien- 
tists on the other, the 1958 accept- 
ance rate was 37 per cent for engi- 
neers and 49 per cent lor physical 
scientists, he added, 

For 1959, however, the accept- 
ance rate decreased in both indus- 


try and the Federal Government, 
but more sharply in the Federal 
Government, Jones said. “Whereas 
the industry acceptance rate in 
1959 decreased only 3% —lrom 
16% in 1958 to 43% in 1959, the 
Federal Government 
rate has decreased 5%—trom 40°‘ 
in 1958 to 35% in 1959. The de- 


crease is sharper for engineers than 


ACCC ptance 


iol physical scientists. For engt- 


neers, the acceptance rate for 1959 


1% la drop ol 6° rom 


is only 
the 37% in 1958).” 
For engineers and certain pl 


Messrs. Jones and Murray 


cal scientists, the good eflects ol 
Act of 


higher-than-mini 


ten per cent Salary Increase 
1958 and the 
rates seen 


to have worn off, Jones explained 


mum starting salary 


Of particular significance is th 
fact that the drop-olt In acce ptances 
las occurred in spite of “continued 
and even intensified recruitment 
programs, greater emphasis on co 
ordination olf recruiting efforts and 
on cooperation with colleges 

ing an increment for qi 


| 
graduates 


payment of travel and 
moving expenses to first post ol 
duty, use ol paid advertising and 
of non-profit employment services, 
and the beneficial effects of the 
training legislation.” 

Discussing the failure of Federal! 
white-collar salary rates to keep 
pace with industry rates and the 


consequent unfavorable competi 
tive position of the Government 
in the labor market for white-collat 
as compared to blue-collar employ 
ees, Jones cited as a typical CX- 
ample the fact that a beginning 
apprentice in the Naval Ordnanc 
Plant in Charleston, West Virginia, 
receives a salary of $4,742.40 pen 
year, yet an engineer with a B.S. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Federal? A State? County? 


Municipal? tf itt Armed Services? 


IF YOU ARE EMPLOYED AS A PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER BY ANY LEVEL OF GOVERN- 
MENT, OR IF YOU ARE A PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER ON ACTIVE DUTY IN THE ARMED SERV- 
ICES, THEN YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO... 


JOIN THE NSPE FUNCTIONAL SECTION FOR ENGINEERS IN GOVERNMENT PRACTICE! 





Members of NSPE, as PARTICIPANTS in the Functional Section for Engineers in Govern- 
ment Practice, can become directly associated with programs and activities designed to 
further the interests of Governmentally-employed engineers within the framework of the 
National Society. 


Current Functional Section programs include: 


@ A comprehensive study of state and municipal merit system provisions and personnel policies 
for engineering employees. 


Preparation of a pamphlet explaining the needs, advantages and requirements for registra- 
tion by engineers in Government service and the Armed Forces. 


Contact with personnel officials of Federal agencies in order to develop continuing liaison 
and exchange of ideas relative to improvement of engineering personnel policies. 


Study and analysis of legislative proposals relating to the classification and compensation of 

Federally-employed engineers. 

A Task Force study of means to implement the special pay provisions under the Armed Serv- 

ices Pay Act of 1958 for engineer officers. 

In addition, other Section activities are concerned with attempts to unionize engineers em- 
ployed by city governments, a constant scrutiny and evaluation of Federal personnel policies 
as they relate to engineering personnel, and efforts to stimulate agency policies encouraging 
registration. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW WITHOUT DELAY! 


National Society of Professional Engineers 
2029 K Street, N. W. 
tional Section you will be Washington 6, D. C. 


As a participant in the Func- 


placed on the mailing list to Please enroll me as a Participant in the Functional Section for 
: — Engineers in Government Practice and place my name on the 
receive periodic reports, news- mailing list for all reports, bulletins, newsletters and other items 


: , of interest to engineers in Government. 
letters and other information g 
Participation is limited to NSPE members. 


on current developments perti- 
1am a member of State Society 


nent to the interests of engi- 
g Name of Department or Agency 


neers in government practice where employed: 
and the armed forces. Position Title: 
Name (print) 


Street 
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(Continued from page 10) 
degree enters the same plant with 
a salary of only $4,490 (or $5,430 
if he stood high in his class) . 

Jones strongly defended what 
critics have termed “the unwar- 
ranted upgrading” of Federal 
white-collar jobs within recent 
years, citing as a major cause the 
increased number of engineers 
and scientists on the Government's 
payroll due to significant develop- 
ments and activities in engineering, 
scientific and technical fields. For 
example, the number of Federal 
employees classified in the engi- 
neering group increased from 
51,098 in 1947 to 72,595 in 1958— 
an increase of 42 per cent. For 
those in the physical science group, 
the increase was 76 per cent—from 
15,362 to 27,006. 
compare to a_ total 
ployment increase during this pe- 
riod of only 12.3 per cent. 

Jones stated that the Commis- 
sion estimates today that in the 
Federal service one out of every 
ten workers is in a_ scientific or 
technical job. “The 
numbers of engineers and scientists 
have contributed to the general up- 
ward grade movement since the 
average grade of these employees 
is higher than for most other occu- 
pations,” he added. 

In Jones’ opinion, the inflexi- 
bility of the present Classification 
Act pay plan—the inability to ad- 
just salaries to solve pay problems 
and serve the legitimate needs of 
management—has been the single 
vreatest cause of any unwarranted 
grade creep that may have been 
To provide flexibility, 


These 
Federal em- 


figures 


increased 


occurring. 
Jones urged the adoption of a clas- 
sified pay plan that will provide: 
(1) a means for adjusting Federal 
salary levels promptly as white- 
collar pay levels change in indus- 
try, (2) greater incentives through 
greater differences in pay between 
grades, more in keeping with dif- 
ferences in responsibilities, and 
through provision for higher with- 
in-grade pay for the more compe- 
tent, (3) ability to vary initial sal- 
ary offers somewhat to be more 
attractive to the better qualified 
applicants and otherwise aid re- 
cruiting, and (4) a means for 
meeting special problems, such as 
recruiting in shortage occupations 
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or in localities where salary levels 
are exceptionally high. 

Jones’ recommendations appear 
to be along the same general line 
as the plan being drafted by the 
staff of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. Accord- 
ing to the latest unofficial infor- 
mation, the committee — staff is 
reported to be giving serious con- 
sideration to a plan which would 
replace the present eighteen classi- 
fied grades with either eight or ten 
salary ranges. Congress would es- 
stablish the minimum and maxi- 
mum dolla 
range, and the Executive Depart- 
ment would have the responsibil- 


amounts for each 


ity for assigning specific types of 
positions or employee groups to 
the respective. ranges, based upon 
the application of yet-to-be devised 
standards and criteria. It would be 
within the authority of 
heads to slot employees at a step 
within the appropriate range, tak- 
ing into consideration such vari- 
able factors as ability, scarcity of 
comparable 
similar work in the 
graphic area, needs of the agency, 


agency 


supply, salaries for 


same geo- 


experience, etc. 

Such authority would give agen- 
cy heads the power to set salaries 
within the minimum and maxi- 
mum rates of each range, theoreti- 
cally on an individual basis if nec- 
essary. This arrangement, the com- 
mittee staff believes, will provide 
adequate flexibility in setting 
white-collar salaries to meet chang- 
ing conditions and circumstances, 
and at the same time will be ad- 
vantageous in relieving Congress of 
the political football of a classified 
pay raise every two years or so. 

It is understood that the com- 


mittee’s proposed pay plan will 


involve some degree of “police” 


“That's Ed Brown, used to be 
foreman here until he finished a 
job in record time—at the wrong 
address!” 


power for the Civil Service Com- 
mission over the grades and sal- 
aries of classified employees. Such 
control, in the form of periodic 
audits, would see to it that the 
policies and restrictions laid down 
by Congress, and the Commission’s 
own standards, are adhered to and 
carried out by the agencies. 

It has also been reported that 
the proposed new grade structure 
contemplates the elimination of 
the distinction between the = so 
called 
tions in grades 16, 17 and 18 of the 


“super-grades’’—those posi 


present General Schedule—and the 
first fifteen grades of the Schedule. 
Chairman Jones agrees with this 
line of thinking and further urged 
Coneress to remove the numerical 
limitations on these upper grades 
of the Classification Act. “I wish 
the term (super-grade) and_ its 
faulty connotations could be for- 
gotten and never used again,” lh 
said, 

It is yet too early to determine 
what the results will be of the 
House Committee © staff 
Those more optimistic believe that 
the stafl’s recommendations, with 
perhaps some further adjustments 


study 


or modifications, will be intro 
duced as legislation early in the 
next Congressional session. Others, 
however, are of the opinion that 
a major effort still remains—that 
of “selling” the plan to Hous 
Civil Service Committee chairman 
Tom Murray, who virtually holds 
the key to any Classification Act 
overhaul. Then too, the Adminis 
tration must be willing to go along 
with any new ideas that may be 
presented. 

In the meantime, the NSPI 
Functional Section for Engineers 
in Government Practice is serious] 
watching and analyzing all devel- 
opments. The present outlook for 
the NSPE-backed Moss-Gubser bill 
to provide a separate classification 
and compensation schedule — foi 
professional employees, 
rather bleak. The proposed new 
plan, at least as far as can be de 
termined at the present time 
might, with its provisions for fle x1 


appe ars 


bility in setting classified salaries, 
materially aid the Government in 
solving its problems of recruiting 
and retaining adequate numbers 
of qualified engineers and scien 
tists. 
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More Grads Needed, Salaries 
Up, Midwest Survey Reveals 


Of 209 companies recently surveyed, 118 estimate they will need the 
same number of college graduates in 1960 as were hired in 1959, but sixty- 
nine companies anticipate a higher need and twenty-two companies a 


lower need. In technical personne! 
was met in 1958. One of the reasons 
for quotas not being met was the 
continued high selectivity on the 
part of the companies. 

These findings are part of the 
Midwest College Placement Asso- 
ciation’s annual college recruiting 
returns 


survey report, based on 


from 225 companies. 
Average offers to 1959 


graduates were as follows: 


salary 


Degree 1957-58 1958-59 Change 


Technical 
$469 $490 4.5 
521 554 6.3 
700 747 6.7 


Nontechnical 


B.A./ B.S $411 $429 4.4 
M.A./M.B.A. 460 490 6.5 


The highest salary offers for B.S. 


graduates were from the aircraft 


and parts and research firms (8521) 
from 
Aircraft and 


parts also led the industry lists for 


and the lowest insurance 


companies (5425). 
highest salaries for the M.S. degree 
(S630) and Ph.D. (S873). 

For 1960 the companies expect 
to pay an average of $499 for B.S. 
graduates and $437 for B.S. and 
B.A. nontechnical graduates. But, 
the survey notes that salary. in- 
creases usually are higher than the 
estimates. Last year the companies 
estimated the 1958-59 average at 
S478, but it turned out to be $490, 
a 4.5 per cent increase rather than 
the 1.9 per cent increase which had 
been anticipated. 

Very few companies 
college visits during the previous 


cancelled 


recruiting year and they anticipate 
a 5.5 per cent increase in college 
visits for the next recruiting sea- 
son. The chemical and allied prod- 
ucts industries plan the largest 


January 1960 


requirements, 89 per cent of the need 


number of college visits (2349), 
followed by the electronics, elec- 
trical machinery and equipment 
group (1826). 


ing technical personnel made an 


Companies recruit- 


offer to approximately one out of 
every five interviewees, compared 
to one offer for every seven inter 
viewees for nontechnical positions. 
Technical recruiters on the average 
made 2.3 job offers for each student 
Nontechnical 


job offers for each stu- 


hired. recruiters 
made 1.7 


dent hired. 


Huge Engineering Show 
Scheduled Jan. 25-28 


The largest Plant Maintenance 
& Engineering Show in the I1-vea 
history of the exposition will take 
place at Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, January 25-28. Exhibit 
space, which will cover five acres, 
will be twenty per cent greater 
than last vear, according to Clapp 
& Poliak, Inc New York, the €X po- 
sition management. 

Four hundred companies will ex- 
hibit and about 20,000 visitors are 
expected from some thirty coun 
tries. The show is one of the three 
industrial exposi- 


largest annual 


tions in the country. 


“New Ideas 1960’’—Theme 
Of Industrial Conference 


A wide range of reports and 
forecasts based on the theme, “New 
Ideas 1960," will be presented at 
the fifteenth Industrial Manage- 
ment Engineering Conference to 
be held at Illinois Institute of 
Technology, February 5 and 6. 
The conterence will cover prod- 


uct design, manufacturing of qual- 
ity products, planning for profit, 
perfecting production methods, 
materials handling, and_ practical 
applications of operations research. 
Principal speakers will be John 
M. Allderige, associate professor, 
industrial and engineering admin- 
istration at Cornell 
Warren E. Alberts, vice 
of industrial engineering, United 
Air Lines, and James W. Bannon, 
partner in Booz, Allen & Hamil 


University: 


president 


ton. management consulting firm. 

Ihe conference is sponsored by 
four Illinois Tech units—industrial 
engineering department, Institute 
of Design, National Center of Edu 
cation and Research in Equipment 
Policy, and engineering economics 
division of Armour Research Foun- 
dation. 

All sessions will be in the 
Metallurgical-Chemical Engineer- 
ing bulding, 10 W. 33rd St., on the 
It campus. 


LOCK FILE FOR ROLL MAPS 
IN FIELD AND MAIN OFFICE 


Kraftbilt V-56 


Built of quality 
materials. Dustproof 
—ideal for field 
offices. 56 tubes for 
rolled maps 26” to 
54” in length. All 
steel, fire-resistant, 
with indexing sys- 
tem for quickly 
locating any filed 
print. Fitted with 
tamper-proof lock. 
Every field office 
where valued prints 
are used needs 


KRAFTBILT V-56. 





OTHER STYLES AVAILABLE 


Units to file prints either vertically 
or horizontally — stack in tiers. 


PLASTIC MAP STICKS 
Custom-designed for mounting large 
maps without tacks. Colored end 
flags make indexing easier. 
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Registratiom 





Western Electric, Others 


Encourage P.E. Registration 


The Western Electric 


Company 


has informed its engineers that it 


encourages their registration, which “enhances recognition of our engineer- 
ing organization by the public, and makes available to the individual 
the opportunity to become a member of NSPE, an organization which does 


much to increase public recogni- 
tion of engineering as a_profes- 
sion.” 

The company statement is in- 
cluded in a series of questions and 
answers related to company poli- 
cies in connection with the forth- 
coming vote of Western Electric 
engineers on union representation. 
portions of the O&A 
explains its 


In other 
sheet, the company 
position on engineer-management 
communications, checks on ad- 
ministration of company policy, 
salary administration and_ profes- 
sional society participation. On the 
latter point, the statement says 
Western Electric engineers are en- 
couraged to join and be active in 
the professional societies, but the 
individual should pay the relative- 
ly modest membership fees as an 
expression ol professional self-de- 
velopment. 


Other Registration News 


Che Ohio Power Company, an 
electric utility, automaticalls C1Ves 
its engineers a $300 per vear pay 
raise when they pass the profes- 
sional engineers’ examination and 
obtain their state license. 

The British Columbia Power 
Commission now requires registra- 
tion as a condition olf employment 
lor employees involved in the prac- 
tice of engineering, and as a condi- 
tion for obtaining or retaining the 
job title “Engineer,” within the or- 
ganization. Under a policy which 
became effective in September, em- 
professional 


ployees engaged in 


engineering (except those below 
Grade II) have twenty-four months 
to apply for registration. Those 


engaged as trainee engineers o1 
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engineers in Grade I have six 
months to apply for E.I.T. status. 
Failure to comply in either case 
may constitute grounds for term- 
ination of service. Those hired be- 
fore September Ist were given 
three months to apply for the P.E, 
or E.t.i.. 
are unable to secure registration 
by September 1, 1961, will lose the 
job title, “Engineer,” and will be 
reclassified by title and pay range, 
which may be lower than the en- 
gineering position formerly held. 


certificate. “Those who 


The reclassified positions “shall 
not be perpetuated beyond the ten- 
ure of the incumbent concerned.” 

DuPont’s 
ment “specifically encourages regis- 
tration, particularly in the state in 
which the engineer is working,” it 
is pointed out in an article on 
registration in the DuPont Engi- 
neerl News in November. 


engineering depart- 


Surveying License 
Not Needed by P.E. 


\ professional engineer and land 
surveyor, duly registered by the 
State of Missouri, is not required 
to obtain a city license to perform 
surveying work in St. Louis as a 
private practitioner, the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals has recentls 
ruled. The decision turned pri- 
marily on the fact that the occupa- 
tion of land surveying is not specif- 
ically listed in the City Charter as 
being subject to a license tax, and 
therefore a license is not required 
for such occupation. 

The case arose when the plain- 
tiff applied for a license to do sur- 
veying work within the city limits 


of St. Louis, and was told that he 
had to be a resident of the city, 
and that the license must be ob 
tained from the mayor. When he 
later applied to the mayor's office 
for a license, it was denied him for 
the sole reason that he was not a 
resident of St. Louis. The plaintiff 
claimed the refusal to be discrimi 
natory and then filed suit for a 
declaratory judgment in order to 
settle the controversy. 

After hearing all the evidence, 
the court concluded that the cits 
officials had misconstrued the city 
surveyor license laws which, it was 
pointed out, pertain only to Ii 
censes for individuals appointed 
by the mavor as city surveyors. A¢ 
cording to city law, the mayor is 
authorized to appoint any numbe) 
of civil engineers as city surveyors 
for a term of four vears, and in 
order to obtain a= surveyor’s 


1 
that 


cense, an applicant must show 
he is a legally appointed city sul 


veyvor. 

But, the court noted, the plain 
tiff was interested in obtaining 
license to perform surveying work 


as a private practitioner and was 


not desirous of being appointed to 


Vo! 


the public office of city surve 
The city officials erred in interpre 


ting the laws to ,mean that 
business of survevine within. the 
limits of the City of St. Louis was 


limited to those appointed as cit 

survevors. As a registered enginee 

and land surveyor, plaintiff “has 

the right to engage in the practice 

of land surveving throughout tl 
' 


The city laws 
pertaining to the licensing of 


State of Missouri.’ 
veyors “relate solely to the ” 

tive office of city surveyor and no 
license is required to pursin the 
occupation oO} business ol surve 


Ng as a Wate practitione 
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> Strictly Business 


Personalities ... Ilhie appointment of Irving P. 
Magasiny as director of engineering of Schaevitz 
Engineering, Pennsauken, N.J., has been announced 

. William M. Robinson has 
been appointed chief enginee 
of paper and film capacitors and 
pulse-networks for Cornell-Dubi- 
lier Electric Corporation, and 
will make his headquarters in 
New Bedford, Mass. . . . David 
D. Walker has been appointed 
assistant chiel engineer of the 
Erickson Tool Company, Solon, 
Ohio... Benjamin S. Bernhard 
has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of director of research and 


Mr. Magasiny 


development engineering for the New Britain (Conn. 
division of The American Hardware Corporation . . 

Dr. William A. Hamor, senior director of research 
for the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., retired on 
December 31 alter forty-five years at the Institute . 

Howard W. Butterweck has opened a consulting office 
in Lakewood, Colo,, specializing in electrical lighting, 
power and heating Eugene M. Stone, president 
of the Empire Petroleum Company, Denver, Colo., 
has been elected chairman of the board of The As- 


phalt Institute, College Park, Md. 


John E. Schmitz has been named general manager 
and chief engineer of the recently formed Chemical 
Division, Electronic Production & Development, Inc., 
Hawthorne, Calif... . Sid Shap- 
iro has been promoted to vice 
president of Tenney Engineer- 
ing, Inc., Union, N.J. . . . The 
appointment of Dr. John e. 
O’Donnell as director of com 
mercial development has been 
announced by Gordon P. Hun- 
gerford, vice president-research 
and engineering of Kordite Cor- 
poration, Macedon, N.Y. 
Personnel shifts in the engineer- 
ing department at Levinthal 
Electronic Products, subsidiary of Radiation Inc.., 
Palo Alto, Calif., have been announced. Albert J- 


Mr. O'Donnell 


Morris has been named _ vice president-engincering. 
He was formerly vice president and chief engineer. 
The post of chief engineer for the firm has been filled 
by Harry G. Heard .. . Farris W. Smith has been 
appointed as design and development engineer for the 
L.A.B. Corporation, Skaneateles, N.Y. 
Quinn, Jr., has been promoted to the position of vice 
president of Bowen Engineering, Inc., North Branch, 
N. J. 


. . Joseph J. 
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Royal Industries, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Harry Houdyshell as 
chief engineer for the firm . The appointment ol 
Elwyn H. Pfaender as sales rep- 
resentative for cement-asbestos 
board products has been an 
nounced by Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Company, Fibrous 
Products Division, Bloomington, 
Ill. . . . Harold J. Borneman 
has been placed in charge of the 
engineering department of Clark 
Equipment Company’s Brown 
Trailer Division, Michigan City, 
Ind, ... McDonald D. Weinert 
has resigned as planning engi- 
neer for the Texas State Board of Water Engineers 

Charles Navoichick has joined the engineering 
staff of Telex’s Systems and Special Products Divi 
sion, St. Paul, Minn., as a senior systems engineei 
Charles J. Geiser has been named chief contract engi- 
neer at Republic Flow Meters Company, a subsidiary 
of Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Chicago, III. 

The appointment of Carl J. Gustafsson as engi- 
necring manager of the gear design department for 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Plainfield, N.J., has been an- 
nounced by I. G. Detra, executive enginee) 


Mr. Borneman 


‘| he clection ol Robert A. Hitch as VICE presic nt 


of engineering, research and development for the 
Highway Trailer Company, New York, N.Y., has been 
announced Robert V. 
Mourer has been named district 
service engineer in the Detroit 
district of The Babcock & Wil- 
cox Company’s Boiler Division, 
it has been announced by E. A. 
Kazmierski, manager ol field 
engineering The appoint 
ment of James P. Malmstrom as 
assistant to the president ol 
Koehler Aircraft Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dayton, Ohio, has 
been announced ... Richard F. 


Mr. Malmstrom 


srackin, chief gas truck engineer of Yale Materials 
Handling Division, The Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has been promoted 
to assistant director of engineering Dr. Gurdon 
M. Butler, Jr., has been appointed director of research 
for Gladding, McBean & Company, [os \ngeles, 
Cavite. Austin Herbst has been appointed senior 
engineer in the solars methods department of Hoff- 
man Electronics Corporation’s Semiconductor Divi- 
sion, El Monte, Calif. Col. Ralph F. Gallogly 
has been named general manager. of the Defense 
Operations Division of the M & T Company, Phila 


delphia, Pa. 
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HERE’S HOW BORDEN FLOOR GRATING CUTS COSTLY FIELD CORRECTIONS... 


Insures correct dimensions, fit, and placement... 

1. A shop drawing of the job is submitted to the customer for approval, when necessary. This plan shows the 
size and shape of the grating area—how grating clears all obstructions. 

2. Each finished panel is carefully checked for accuracy of dimensions. 

3. Each panel is plainly marked with its number to insure quick, easy installation. 


4. The entire platform is laid out on our shop floor. Over-all dimensions and obstruction openings are checked 
against shop drawings. 


5. Erection diagram showing panel mark numbers is supplied for field installation. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Write today for FREE 16-page catalog sn ei a 


showing all basic types of grating; more Gentlemen: 
than 30 dimensional drawings of sub- Please send me NEW 1960 BORDEN Catalog 
types; eight safe load tables for steel 

and aluminum grating. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO.! <orr=" som 


‘ . 2 St. and No. 
“Greatest name in gratings’ 
815 GREEN LANE ELizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, N.J. 
Plants at: UNION, N.J.; LEEDS, ALA.; CONROE, TEX.; BEETON, ONT. 
(Circle 6 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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O PRACTICE a_ profession one 
must have acquired mastery of 
an academic discipline as well 
as a technique for applying this 
This Magazine Has Been Granted Special = special knowledge to the prob 
. . q . le S ; > “ i a O 5S10 
Permission by the Author to Publish — |°™'> 0! cveryday Tile. \’ profession 
is therefore intellectual in content, 

This Three-Part Series on Engineering practical in application. 
As a Profession. Sometimes Controversial ee ee ee 


but Always Provocative, Admiral Rickover =! «ould find goes back to the time 
of the Renaissance when Europe's 


. ° Ld f 
in These Pages Analyzes Engineering's universities became in essence 
Past, Present and Future. training schools for professional 
men. The Oxtord English Diction 
ary of 1541 says that a profession is 
“a vocation in which a_prolessed 
knowledge of some department of 
learning or science is used in its 


he Meaning of ° "°° ~ 


Traditionally, professions have 





been held in esteem because then 
esoteric content has been impres 


& 
Your Profession sive—their usefulness patent to 
ad 4. G everyone; because of all callings 
they required the longest and most 
costly period ol preparation, ind 


By because they were usually practiced 


VICE ADMIRAL H. G. RICKOVER by persons of above average in 
; telligence, education and character. 
Chief, Naval Reacton § Branch o 


Division of Reactor Development Until well into the nineteenth 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission century, only members of the three 
“learned” professions, that is theol 
ogy, law and medicine, and of uni 
versity faculties were called pro 
fessional men. But as human 


knowledge expanded, new field 


S ol 
learning developed which could be 


turned to practical use through 


new professions or through sub 
divisions of old professions. Engi- 
neering is one of the newer profes 


sit IS. 


Engineering had been a skille« 
craft since remote antiquity and 
necessarily remained a craft as long 


as no other sources ol power ex 








Editor's Note: 

Much of the material in this 
article can be found in the <Ad- 
miral’s latest book entitled Edu- 
cation and Freedom published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
N. Y., Copyright, 1959. Royalties 
from the book and payments for 
speeches and articles are donated 
by the author to various charitable 





Teacher and student. The author says that the word “profession” should be 
reserved for vocations maintaining the traditional standards of the well- 
established “learned” professions. 


organizations. 
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il 


cept human and animal muscle, 
wind, and water were known. It 
developed from a craft into a pro- 
fession when it acquired a body 
of svstematic knowledge, that is, 
when scientific advances opened 
up vast new and complex sources 
of energy in nature for the use and 
convenience of man. Today, we 
have a body of organized knowl- 
edge and procedure which—as you 
well know—requires a long course 
of professional study. In conse- 
quence, engineering now has pro- 
fessional status in most. civilized 
countries. 


Che term “profession” today has 
a well-defined and widely accepted 
meaning. One might therefore ex- 
pect that no vocation would lay 
claim to this appellation unless it 
had in fact become an intellectual 
pursuit monopolizing some depart- 
ment of higher learning. However, 











we live in a time of growing 


equalitarianism in all spheres of 
life This has brought about a 
gradual blurring of the distinction 
between crafts, trades, and profes- 
sions. Similarly, the indiscriminate 
eranting of diplomas and aca- 
demic degrees has tended to ob- 
literate the traditional distinction 
between vocational training and 
higher education. Many people en- 
gaged in uselul but nonintellectual 
or routine activities now call them- 


selves professionals. 


For example, you can attend a 
universitv and study the new aca- 
demic discipline of “cosmetology,” 
obtaining in due course a_bache- 
lor’s degree in techniques — for 
beautifving the ladies—God_ bless 
them. This is a thoroughly worthy 
undertaking and I am all for it. 
But does it become a_ profession 
merely because interested parties 
have endowed a chair in cosme- 


tology: 


Recently I heard of a university 
which offers courses in television 
and radio advertising and in gour- 
met cookery and which has now 


added to these 


pseudoacademi¢ 
subjects a four-year course in trail- 
er manufacturing, dealership, and 
trailer park operations. Upon com- 
pletion of the course, students are 
awarded a B. S. They mav also 
take postgraduate work in this fas- 
cinating field of higher learning 
and eventually receive a master’s 


degree, in this way presumably 


Towards the physician, the lay- 
man is suitably humble in matters 
medical but this is not so, as yet, 
towards the engineer. 


becoming members of a brand-new 
“learned” profession. 


The traditional hallmark of the 
professional person his doctorate 
—mav now be obtained by writing 
theses on subjects such as “Opti 
mum Window Area for a Class 
room of Twenty-Five Pupils in the 
Junior High Schools.” A doctoral 
thesis, you remember, is supposed 
to climax advanced study in a aca 
demic discipline by making a con 
tribution through original research 


in the subject! 


[hese are examples of what 
some mav consider merely a harm 
less aberration; one which happens 
because people like to acquire the 
svmbols of status vet hate to do 


the hard work which the symbols 
are supposed to represent But to 
mv mind it is something more 
serious. Are we not all ext ely 


indignant—and_ justly so—when 


certain foreign power uses ood 
old words like “freedom” o cle 
mocracy” and twists them around 
to mean their opposite s, thus fool 


ing some people into thinkin 


are what thev are not? 


One may even wonder whethei 
institutions which mix § salesman 
ship with science, flv-casting witl 
philosophy, and homemaking with 
history can properly — be called 

hich |] 


‘“universities’—a term whi 
1 more restrictive meaning, as vou 
will discover if vou look it up in 


Webster 


Ixpise RIMINATI appropriation ot 


l 


words whicl traditionally have 


meant excellence of some sort 1 
stated to be democratic. I myself 
cannot accept this view. Carried 
to its logical conclusion, each 
American baby ought then to be 
supplied at birth with a combina- 
tion birth certificate, high school 
diploma, B. A. and Ph. D.! Actual 


ly, we are not consistent in this 
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Resistance to lay interference is 
easier when a professional man, 
such as a lawyer with his own firm, 
charges a fee rather than working 
for a salary. 


matter. We do not consider it 
“undemocratic” to respect and. re- 
ward excellence in athletics, in art, 
or in business. It would, therefore, 
seem only just to reserve the hon- 
ored word “profession” for voca- 
tions maintaining the traditional 
standards of the well-established 


“learned” professions. 


These standards apply both to 
the content of a profession and 
its practice. The intellectual con- 
tent ol a profession, the field ol 
knowledge it monopolizes, must 
of course be mastered before a 
man may begin to call himself a 
prolessional person. But it is not 
something learned once and for all 
in a prescribed course of study. 
Knowledge increases and a man 
must keep up with it, so he is 
never done with learning. In fact, 
he himself is obligated to carry 
forward the knowledge on which 
his profession is based and to in 
sure that it is handed down to new 
members. In a verv intimate sense, 
his own specialty is a professional 
man’s personal concern and re 
sponsibility. Its continued advance 
can be brought about only by the 
efforts of present members of the 
profession who themselves are in 
debted to the contributions of past 
members. A professional man who 
cannot.) make original contribu- 
tions to his field of knowledge, 
can at least enhance the prestige 
or standards of his profession. 
\bove all, he can and must sup- 
port the institutions which train 
future colleagues. 


If professional standards of com- 
petence are demanding, so are the 
standards concerned with proles- 
sional behavior—with the practic- 
ing of a proltession. Traditionally, 
the professional man follows cer- 
tain tacit or explicit rules of con- 
duct which vary in detail as be- 
tween different professions. Basic 
to all of them, however, are two 
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rules: first, the obligation to reject 
lay direction in the performance of 
professional work—that is the duty 
to Maintain prolessional independ 
ence; and second, the obligation 
to use professional knowledge and 
techniques solely for the benefit 
of their clients. A clear unde. 
standing of these two rules of pro 
fessior.al ethics is particularly im- 
portant for members of the newer 


prolessions. 


Since engineering is a newcome 
among the “learned” professions, 
its ideals and principles are not 
vet firmly fixed nor are they ade 
quately stressed in engineering 
education. For this reason I would 
like to discuss the standards otf 
professional practice in general 
and then application to eng ineer- 
ing in particular. 


\s regards the obligation to 
maintain professional independ 
ence, Flexner—himself an outstand- 
ing expert on the nature of pro- 
fessions—remarked: ‘“The essence 
ol ie professions resides in. the 
application of tree, resourceful, 
unhampered intelligence to the 


comprehension of problems.” 


Service ceases to be professional 
if it has in any wav been dictated 
by the client or employer. The role 
of the professional man in society 
is to lend his special knowledge, 
his well-trained intellect, and his 
dispassionate habit of visualizing 
problems in terms of fundamental 


principles to whatever specific task 


is entrusted to him. Professional 
independence is not a special privi 
lege but rather an inner necessity 
for the true professional] man, and 
a sateguard for his employers and 
the general public. Without it, he 


1 


negates everything that makes him 


a professional person and becomes 
at best a routine technician 01 
hired hand, at worst a hack 


Io maintain this freedom, the 
professional man may have to re- 


fuse a lucrative case or relinquish 


a position with a good salary. In 
one profession — theology inde 
pendence has at times cost the pro- 
fessional his very life. Clergymen 
of all taiths have shown great 
courage in resisting the attempts of 


ruthless governments to dictate to 


them in matters of religious be- 
lief and church administration. 
These are part of the clerevman’'s 
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profession—if I may use the term— 
in which he cannot brook lay con- 
trol. 


Resistance to lay interference is 
of course easier when a profession- 
al man charges fees than when he 
works for a salary. For this reason, 
English barristers are profession- 
ally prohibited from becoming 
salaried employees; they must take 
each case for a separate fee, even 
if it is tacitly understood that they 
will accept all the cases of a par- 
ticular client. British solicitors are 
under no such constraint, but then 
it is the barristers who are the top 
men in the legal profession and it 
is from their ranks that English 
judges are chosen. 


OF the various professions which 
are indispensable in a_ civilized 
modern society, that of members 
of university faculties ranks high 
in importance. Professors and_re- 
searchers are salaried professionals: 
in most European and in some 
\merican universities, thev are 
paid by the state. The professional 
independence of these persons has 
long been recognized as vital to 
a nation’s intellectual growth. I 
am speaking, of course, of the prin 
ciple of academic freedom which 
is the term applied to the profes- 
sional freedom of the scholar and 
the scientist to pursue knowledge 
wherever it may lead him—even 
if it leads to conclusions which are 
politically unpopular. Even so 
autocratic a country as 
understood that without academic 
freedom her universities 
not be able to perform the scien- 
tific functions expected of them. 
Thus we have the strange phenom- 


Prussia 


would 











enon of an express grant of aca- 
demic freedom in the’ Prussian 
constitution of 1850—the only such 

have encountered. 
authoritarian 
ments can recognize the inner need 
of the scholar for this freedom 
readily than democracies 


incidence | 


Sometimes govern- 


more 


Shown is Admiral Rickover aboard 
the famed USS Nautilus. 


thinking may 
consider this to be an unwarranted 


where egalitarian 


spec ial ! i\ ilege. 


We have evidence that Russian 
scholars and scientists are given 
some acadentic freedom in strictly 
limited fields which the govern- 
ment considers politically neutral. 
Since the Russian people as a 
whole enjoy no political, economic 
or social liberties, even such limit- 
ed academic freedom apparently 
suffices to spur the creative abilities 
of their scientists and engineers. 
Freedom is a relative thing. The 
men who push beyond the fron- 
the known are seldom 
interested in anv other 
than their own driving need. De- 


spite many restrictions, Renaissance 


tiers ol 
freedom 


scholars, for example, were able 
revolution, 
much that 


to launch a scientific 
highly destructive of 
had been implicitly believed for a 
thousand years and, therefore, bit- 
terly resisted by the authorities. A 
lamous Bolognese 
summed up how it was done: “We 
must speak as the many do, we 


philosopher 


must think as the few.” 
Each new profession must fight 


to gain this freedom for itself. Un- 
less it wins this fight it will not 
be a real Engineers 
must be particularly careful not to 
lose their recently acquired profes- 
sional status inadvertently. This 
will usually happen when they ac- 


profession. 


cept managerial positions. In such 
positions the engineer-manager be- 
comes a member of an administra 
tive hierarchy where he must sub 
mit to lay superiors. His engineer 
ing knowledge then becomes inci 
dental, on a par, let us say, with 
proficiency in a useful foreign 
language. He functions as an ad 
ministrator and is no longei 
professional engineer. 


y} 


Even when he takes a straight 


engineering position in a corporate 
or governmental organization he 
has no guarantee that his profes 


sional status will be respected. For 


the engineer often has more dil 


ficulty maintaining his professiona 
independence than say a physician 


employed by the same organiza 


tion. Yet both are experts in then 


respective fields—both are pi 


sionals. The difference lies 
determination of the medical 


fession to brook no lay interfer- 


ence. The engineering profession 


does not interferen 
ardor. lowards the 


resist. lay 


with equal 


physician, the layman is suitably 


humble in matters medical. Not 


so, as vet, towards the engineer 


This is something for vou 


ponder and to work on, so that 


eventually your status may become 


as unquestioned as the doctor's 


Officials in 
complexes wield 


eovernmental and 
corporat 
commensurate with their rat 

the organization. They are 
tomed to directing the activit 
subordinates and they are = con 
vinced that their own rank is cleat 
evidence of their superiority ovet 
those with less rank. But protes 
sional personnel are in a_ sensé 
outsiders to the organizational 
hierarchy. Only rarely do their po 
sitions accurately reflect their pro 
There is, in 


thing as rank 


fessional abilities. 
truth, no such 

among professionals. Each is “mas 
ter of his fate; he stands alone 
and by his performance demon 
strates his own worth; no organi 
zation can give him his true rating. 


(To be continued) 
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RUMINATIONS ON 1960 


THE dominant factor in chewing over what 1960 may 
hold in store for the engineering profession is that it 
is an election year. On top of that it is a presidential 
election year, with both parties rather “wide open” as 
to candidates for the two top political offices of the 
nation, although the entries in the Republican Presi- 
dential Sweepstakes are only two compared to some 
five or six in the case of the Democrats. Nevertheless, 


“@ Frank Pace, Jr. 


the fact that there is competition to any degree will 
have significant bearings on political party positions 
and congressional actions in the year ahead. 

In view of the emphasis on the national political 
conventions of midsummer and the subsequent cam- 
paigning, coupled with the anticipated short session 
of Congress, most observers believe that 1960 will be 
significant more for groundwork and trend than for 
actual policy decision or legislative action on major 
issues. There are a number of items of evidence to the 
effect that 1960 will show mainly jockeying for politi- 
cal position and the shooting up of an unusually large 
number of trial balloons. Most of the major areas 
involved in this delicate process will be of particular 
significance to the engineering profession. 

One of the important groundwork items which may 
emerge shortly is the much-delayed Presidential Na- 
tional Goals Commission. The president has found 
considerable difficulty in getting the kind of national 
leaders he wants to serve on this body and there has 
been difficulty in obtaining the financing for the 
operation of the Goals Commission. Now it is reported 
that Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers from 1953 to 1956, and now pres- 
ident of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
has agreed to become the chairman. The unofficial 
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report further has it that Frank Pace, Jr., former 
Secretary of the Army and now head of General 
Dynamics Corporation, will serve as vice chairman. 
The objective of the Goals Commission will ap- 
parently be something like that of the group 
appointed by President Hoover to study long-range 
social trends and their impact on the nation’s life and 
economy. The study is to be above the immediate and 


Arthur F. Burns & 


present problems of today and the near future; rather 
it is to take the “long look” at what is happening to 
the national interest, whether the trends are in the 
right direction and what basic over-all national 
policies should be revised in the light of the findings. 
The President has described his purpose as seeking 
“a group of selfless, able and devoted individuals, 
outside of Government, (who) could effectively par- 
ticipate in making the necessary appraisal of the 
potentials of our future. The result would be the 
establishment of national goals that would not only 
spur us on to our finest efforts, but would meet the 
stern test of practicality.” 

There can be no doubt about the high priority of 
engineering-scientific aspects in such a study, and, 
necessarily, the role of the people who compose the 
technological component of society. Some of the 
specifics of those considerations are indicated in the 
following areas of concern: 

DEFENSE—One of the major debates of 1960 
should be a continuation of some basic and general 
disagreements about the extent and type of defense 
spending. Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson of Texas, 
chairman of the Senate Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee, has continued to lash at the 
Administration for its lack of “decisive action” to meet 
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the Russian competition. Senator Johnson, in what is 
regarded as a major tip-off to a 1960 legislative 
battle, said recently “that the whole field of space 
needs a single, ‘accountable’ leader with the powers 
to accomplish.” He added that “we thought we had 
done this in the Space Act when we put the President 
in charge of it. If the Executive Department cannot 
or will not meet this responsibility, then Congress 
must act. America cannot sit out 1960 and wait to 
start up again somewhere down the road.” 


In a related development, The Democratic Advisory 
Council approved a report of its Science and Tech- 
nology Committee urging a_ technically-oriented 
“National Peace Agency.” Trevor Gardner, former 
Assistant Air Force Secretary for Research and De- 
velopment, and now an industrial leader, spoke for 
the Committee in stating the purpose of the proposed 
new peace agency would be to fill an “organizational 
gap in our Government” and redirect scientific and 
technical energies from their former search for bigger 
and better weapons. Gardner, a noted engineer, said 
the Committee felt that the key to disarmament and 
peace might be found by scientists themselves by 
developing test detecting methods on which an effec- 
tive inspection system might be based. The proposed 
national agency, he said, would explore the technical 
possibilities of inspection systems, develop new arms 
limitation concepts, and become a strong factor in 
disarmament planning. 

All in all, however, few expect any real basic 
changes in defense planning or spending in the next 
year. Discussions of the type indicated by Senator 
Johnson and Gardner, however, do point significantly 
toward a possible major overhaul of defense concepts 
after the 1960 election. 


AID TO EDUCATION—A reasonable assumption for 
1960 is that Congress may finally enact some form of 
financial assistance for elementary and secondary 
school construction, but not much more. The Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council’s recent 1960 “platform” sug- 
gests a Federal college scholarship and loan program, 
in addition, plus a program of Federal aid to col- 
leges. Senator Johnson also is on record separately for 
a huge program of Federal insurance of private 
loans to college students. The Johnson plan has a fair 
chance of enactment, but it is unlikely that direct 
scholarships will be provided in the next session, de- 
spite the recent disclosure that freshmen engineering 
enrollment dropped 4.7 per cent this past fall from the 
previous year. This issue, more likely, will be a pre- 
dominant one in the succeeding Congress when the 
entire National Defense Education Act will be up for 
extension. Construction grants for colleges came close 
to passing in the previous session and may get through 
this time. The Republican Committee on Program and 
Progress is partly for such a bill, judging from their 
recent statement that such Federal grants are “justi- 
fied in some instances.” 

TAXES—Always on top of the priority list is the 
question of the national tax structure. House Ways 
and Means Committee Chairman Wilbur D. Mills of 
Arkansas has been making real tax news during the 
Congressional recess by undertaking a comprehen- 
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sive stuay o1 the basic tax concepts now in effect. 
Through pre-studies and hearings the Committee is 
exploring some possible radical revisions of the tax 
system. One of the most provocative suggestions ad- 
vanced (and which is not outside the realm of possi- 
bility) is to abolish all deductions, e.g., charitable 
contributions, interest, medical payments, etc., and 
compensate by increasing the personal exemption 


a. Y “@ Congressman W. D. Mills 
from $600 to some higher figure. Such a move will 
be resisted stoutly to say the least, by persons and 
organizations which stand to benefit from the per- 
missible deductions under the present system. On the 
other hand, many persons feel that the present system 
is so cumbersome and unfair in many instances that 
it would be better for the government and the tax- 
payers to simplify the system. 

The proposal has special significance for self- 
employed supporters of the Keogh-Simpson retire- 
ment legislation. If the suggestion were enacted it 
would remove the justification for the Keogh-Simpson 
bill inasmuch as the present contributions of employ- 
ers for the retirement benefit of their employees would 
be construed as income to the employee and subject 
to tax. Again, however, the Mills study is regarded as 
groundwork for later decision—certainly it would be 
astounding for Congress to undertake such a drastic 
move in an election year. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—The injunction in the steel 
strike expires in mid-January. If the strike then re- 
sumes the President will call for some form of legis- 
lative action. This could kick off the top item of the 
session by opening the door to further revisions in 
the national emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. In turn, as in the case of the labor reform bill, 
other provisions of the national labor law might be 
reconsidered. If this should develop, the engineering 
profession will need to be on its toes to prevent 
amendments harmful to the separate interests of pro 
fessional engineers and to advance amendments 
desired by the profession, such as the Kearns Bill to 
clarify the legal status of nonbargaining sounding 
boards of engineering personnel. 

ENGINEERS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT—For a 
comprehensive special analysis of the outlook on this 
important subject see the story on page 10. 

The Second Session of the 86th Congress promises 
to be interesting and of high importance in the long 
run, although the tangible evidence in terms of en- 
actments may be hard to find. Those in the legislative 
field know, however, that more often than not, the 
background-groundwork deliberations hold the key 
to eventual results. 
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Why I Like 
orking for A 
Larger Company 


THOMAS M. LINVILLE, P.E. 


Manage rr 


Ge neral Klectric 


Hy do I preter to work fon 

a large company? Because, 

to put it briefly, I believe 
that the large operation provides 
exceptional opportunities for the 
engineel to use his talents and real 
ive satisfaction in his work. OI! 
course, use of talent and = caree 
satisfaction are intensely personal; 
and many of the elements which 
contribute to them will only be 
found for some men in a small 
organization, and for others in a 
large one. There are a number ol 
elements, however, for which the 
large company seems to me to be in 
an outstanding position, 

Bigness Means a Broad Span of 
Opportunity. Let me start by ex- 
plaining what I mean by a large 
company. For the purpose of this 
discussion I mean this: a company 
which numbers its professional en- 
gineering force in hundreds or 
thousands, because of the diversity, 
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Research O pe ration De partment, 


] 
Rese ave ] aborato 


volume, and rate of change of the 
engineering work to be done. In 
practice, such a company Is usually 
characterized by costly, complex, 
products having a very high techno 
logical content and by business 
objectives which are very closely 
geared to Lee hnological growth and 
progress. (Please note that high cost 
and complexity of product may 
exist even in the case of high 
volume low-unit-cost output such 
as chemicals or lamps, for instance.) 

Normally, advancement oppor- 
tunities for an engineer in indus- 
try are governed by three mayjoi 


(1) his ability; (2) his 


factors: 
willingness to use this ability, and 
(3) the scope and depth of the en- 
gineering work done by the com- 
pany of his choice. Assuming that 
an engineer has both the ability 
and the desire to use it, then the 

the nature of the en- 
work load—becomes 


third factor 


gineering 


<@ Engineers in large companies 
have a chance to contribute and 
share in the exchange of ideas and 
knowledge in staff meetings such 
as this one. When an engineer in 
a large company encounters a 
problem he has many resources to 
call upon to assist him in solving it. 


Large companies usually encour- 
age their engineers to participate 
in the activities of professional and 
technical engineering societies. 
Most large companies provide time 
off for such meetings and, some- 
times, underwrite the expense in- 
volved. w 


Engineers in large companies 
usually work in small autonomous 
components of the parent organi- 
zation. The variety and diversity 
of these components gives the en- 
gineer many avenues in which to 
channel his talents.w 


' 








Availability 


of Materials 


highly chances laboratory activities which supply 
for advancement and 
in an industrial engineering career. 
The large 
tainly seem to provide a very broad 


important in his 


satisfaction new knowledge so that each new 
job will have opportunities better 
than the last. In this connection 


it is important to remember that 


company would cer- 


spectrum of engineering challenge. the work of investigation and ap- 


wol k 


the engineering 


Its engineering often em- plication in many fields today re- 


host of quires facilities which are extraor- 
technologies, and, in addition, re- dinarily Many 
tions are not able to provide such 


quires research and 


braces a 
costly. organiza- 


engineering 





About This Series... 


[his is the second of a two-part series on the pros and cons of employment 
advantages in smaller industry versus those of large companies. This month's 
article, “Why I Like Working for a Larger Company” 
is written by Thomas M. Linville, P.1 
of the Research Operation Department of General 
Electric Research Laboratory at Schenectady, N.Y. 
The other side story, “Why I Like Working 
for a Smaller Company” appeared in the December 
issue of AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

Mr. Linville was NSPE Director in 1953 and was 
York State Society in 1955. 
NSPE Inter-Society Rela- 


manager 


of the 


president of the New 
Currently a member of the 
tions Committee, Mr. Linville has been a Director 
of AIEE and EJC. He is a graduate of the University 
of Virginia 


Mr. Linville He 


with the degree of electrical engineer. 


Advanced 


eram at Harvard University and has been a visiting lecturer at various educa- 


tional institutions. He has been active in e fields of design and development 


later attended the Management Pro- 


of motors and control systems, engineering administration, 
sultation, and 


and education development for 


management con- 


engineering education. He serves on several commissions on 


economic the United States and the State of 
New York, and is chairman of the Development Council for Science of Rensselaer 


Polytechnic Institute. 
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Opportunities 
for Study 


facilities or to obtain orde) 
sufficient size to include suc 
Il heretore, 


who wishes to WwW 


ve lopme¢ nt etkort. 


engineel 


those fields has the greatest | 

bility within a large company 
General Electric is a good 

field. At Gene 


Electric the engineering challenge 


ample in its 


the largest imagina 


are about 
The 


paratus, powel systems equipn 


company builds heav 


industrial process systems, an 


munications electronic, 


and detense 


] 


systems. In add 


it makes industrial and consun 
] 


goods. One of the criteria used 


determine 


whether or not General 
Electric should be in a particulai 
business is the uniqueness of the 
research and engineering contribu 
tion which it can make. The ad 


engineer of such 


Vantages to an 
complex, big scale, pioneering eng! 
necring work are obvious. 

In Eng Can Pursue His 
Particular Interests. The 


dec ides to 


nee) 
yung 
JOIN a 


engineei who 


{ 


large company has a multitude ol 


may channel 


avenues in which he 
his special interests and engineei 
ing abilities. Often when joining a 
large company, he enters an orien 
tation program where he becomes 


familiar with the company’s opera 
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Working with 
Top Talent 


tions belore accepting his first real 
job. And if his original choice is 
unsuitable, or 1f he discovers and 
develops new abilities in anothe: 
special field, he has the opportu- 
nity to move into these other areas. 
In contrast, the engineer who joins 
a company which is not so diversi- 
fied is usually faced with one, or at 
the most two or three, specialized 
areas in Which he may make use of 
his talents. If he 
into new or different specialized 
areas, then he must usually find 


Wants to move 


employment in another company. 


Associates are Helpful and Stim- 
ulating. The working associations 
in a large company also can play 
a very special part in the develop- 
ment of the engineer. An engineer 
in a large company has the chance 
for contact with many people who 
are leaders in important fields of 
engineering. He cannot help but 
become acquainted with excellence 
of the highest order of the kind 
displayed in his associates. He has 
staff meetings and discussions which 
give him a chance to contribute 
and share in the exchange of ideas 
and knowledge among experts. 

When an engineer in a large 
company encounters a problem, he 
has many resources to call upon to 
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Diversity of 


Projects 


assist him in solving it. Olten he 
can spell the solution of his prob- 


lem by another 


consulting with 
specialized 
particular field. 


knowledge is 


engineer who _ has 
knowledge in a 
Such 
available on a broad scale in a 


specialized 


large company; this is, of course, a 
plus over and above the access to 
company laboratory, library, data 


center and research facilities. 


Industry Provides Exceptional 
Specialized Education O pportuni- 
ties. In the twentieth century tech- 
nological world, an engineer must 
be a highly adaptable individual. 
Today’s engineer steps from the 
college campus into a_ rapidly 
changing, expanding field. During 
his career, many important engi- 
neering concepts are certain to un- 
dergo radical change. His formal 
education can hardly anticipate all 
of these changes; it must be more 
concerned with providing the stu- 
dent with a broad solid base of 
knowledge on which he can build 
to meet the challenges of tech- 


nological change. 


It is obvious then that the engi- 
neer must learn about and adapt to 
these new and changing ideas 
while he is on the job. As a con- 
sequence, the type of industrial 


organization for which he works 
will have a tremendous bearing on 
his future development. I am con 
vinced that the large company is 


tt 
I 


in an excellent position to offer 
many and varied opportunities fon 
the engineer to train and develop 
himself in these specialized fields so 
necessary in modern technology 


Some Popular Concepts Brought 
Up-to-Date. Vhe individual IS in 
the spotlight. Nearly everyone has 
heard the old refrain that bigness 
breeds conformity and masses ol 
red tape in which the individual is 
lost. A great deal of this folklore 
arises from a lack of understanding 
of the organization of the country’s 
large industrial enterprises. The 
trend in organization and manage 
ment has been towards decentrali 
zation, and today many of the large 
companies are made up of highly 
autonomous components, some big, 
some small. This practice of dé 
centralization gives engineers in 
large companies an excellent op- 
portunity to work into positions of 
responsibility and administration 


Certainly this is true at General 
Electric. Here we have over a hun 
dred separate components, each 
running its own show, concerned 
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with products ranging from wash- 
ing machines to atomic 
Fach of these components has its 
own general manager who is the 
equivalent, with respect to many 
business decisions, to the president 


energy. 


of a separate company in his indus- 
try. Under him are the managers of 
engineering, manulacturing, and 
marketing who operate on a level 
comparable to vice presidents in 
separate enterprises. The structure 
of these separate components pretty 
well wipes out the concept that 
engineers are “swallowed up” o1 
“lost” in the bigness of a big com- 
There isn't 
body above you,” as the popular 
notion has it. 
vour job is laid out for you and for 
vou alone. 


pany. “always some- 


In many companies 


\ company will take substantial 
risks rather than stifle initiative to 
act-on-your-own. In fact, big indus- 
trial organizations make a deter- 
mined effort to avoid having any 
engineering talent 
properly utilized. They are as vi- 
tally dependent upon progressive 


“lost” or ini- 


engineering as the individual engi- 


neer is upon having his particular 
talents recognized. 


Arter all, a business organization 
consists of a group of people pur- 
suing common objectives through 
co-operative effort in their individ- 
ual fields of specialization. Individ- 
ual contributions to the discussions 
on which decisions are based is 
vital to business. So, if recognition 
is given to the concept that individ- 
ualistic thought is particularly ap- 
propriate and vital in preparing 
for business decisions, a great deal 
of the worry about stifling the in- 
dividual can be relaxed. Team 
work can be seen in perspective as 
a torce which 
sparks, not subjugates, individual 


creativity. 


supplements and 


General Electric, to continue the 
example, maintains an engineering 
personnel headquarters organiza- 
tion whose function is to help man- 
agers match position requirements 
with performance and abilities of 
individuals on a company-wide 
basis. A comprehensive 
register of talent gives the engineer 
opportunities not only to advance 
in his particular department, but 


over-all 
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also to be promoted from one com- 
ponent to another. 


The Engineer is Regarded as a 
Again perhaps con- 
trary to popular notions, the engi- 


Professional. 


neer in a large company has a high 
professional standing. Most com- 
panies recognize the engineer as a 
responsible professional on whom 
the company must depend for spe- 
cialized intellectual knowledge. 
Large companies have an outstand- 
ing record of promoting and en- 


couraging their engineers to  par- 


Engineers in large companies 
have opportunities to develop and 
work on new and different prod- 
ucts. This, the author says, helps 
to make the engineering work in 
a large company challenging and 
rewarding. 


ticipate in professional and techni 
cal societies. Nearly all of them en- 
courage their engineers to publish 
professional and technical articles 
and provide them with opportuni- 
ties to take part in society mect- 
ings, including, when appropriate, 
underwriting of the expense in- 


volved. 


‘T his 


cause tor the 


iclivity is important be 


professional man, 
engineering or otherwise, recogni- 
tion bv his professional associates 
and by the organization in his field 
is generally at the head of his list 
ol professional aspirations. Recog- 
nition by the scientific community 
heads the list of 


ments not only for reasons involv- 


desired attain- 
ing the satisfaction of :dentification 
with his professional field, but also 
because there is practical need for 
exposing one’s work to appraisal 
and evaluation by other engineers. 


So too, the size of a large com 
pany is an element of strength be 
cause of the breadth of technical 
talent available to act as a court 
of engineering informed opinion. 
Contributions made by the indi 
vidual are judged and rewarded by 
those with recognized and respect cl 
technical competence. 


Both 
Offered. Security is never the pri 


Adventure and Security ave 


mary concern of the dedicated en 


gineer. Adventure and challenge 
are; and he will find them abund 
ant in the large company. On the 
subject of security, however, sal 
aries are important to everyone, en 
gineers included. Here, large com 
panies in general have developed 
scales which will both attract 
hold the engineering talent which 
is required in the conduct of then 


They 


retirement, 


businesses. nearly all have 


sound insurance and 


savings programs which provide 


thy 


outstanding benefits, because 


reserve funds are large enough to 


be very effective as investments 


Over and above all this, there is a1 


extra element of security for the 


] 


engineer in one aspect of the 


company’s operation. If a ney 


product line does not become t 


business success in a large company 
there are generally other activitie 
which can absorb the engineering 
talent. But often, when a product 
line fails in companies without 


this diversity factor the enginee) 


] 


who were working on it must look 


elsewhere for employment. 


The spectrum of engine¢ 


work ina large company is certain 


ly challenging and rewarding. Op 


} 


portunities for training, education 
self-development, achievement, and 
advancement are outstanding. The 
environment, featured especial 
by: good facilities and equipment 
regard for the engineer as a pro 
fessional man; association with ex 
pert specialists in many fields of 
chemistry, 


mathematics, physic “a 


and engineering sciences; support 
from research and engineering lab 
oratories, and participation in pro 
fessional societies is inviting indeed 
A big offer the 
unique combination of vestful ad 


venture, solid security, and broad 


company does 


span opportunity in a professional 
career.—End. 
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HE engineering career of John Charles Denton, 
P. E., of Kansas City, Mo., reads like a chapter 
out of the traditional American success story 

Mr. Denton, familiarly known as Jack, began his 
career with Spencer Chemical Company in 1942 as a 
youthful foreman of one of the company’s nitric acid 
sections. This fall, seventeen years and a half dozen 
promotions later, Jack Denton was named _ president 
of the sprawling Spencer works. The’ promotion 
marked the high point in a career that has been a 
series of successes with one of the country’s fastest 
erowing chemical concerns. 

A native of Oklahoma, Mr. Denton worked in fill 
ing stations in the oil fields of Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Kansas to help pay his way through college. He re- 
ceived a Bachelor of Science degree in petroleum 
engineering from the University of Tulsa in 1941. 

He was employed briefly by Gulf Oil Corporation 
in Tulsa as a student engineer, familiarizing himself 
with production practices in the field and laboratory. 
In April, 1942, Mr. Denton joined Spencer Chemical 
and was assigned as foreman of the nitric acid section. 
But he was quickly selected for a special three months 
training program in Canada and returned to become 
assistant supervisor in the ammonia plant. Fourteen 
months later he became supervisor of the plant. 

His career was interrupted in 1944 when he was 
commissioned in the U. S. Navy as an ordnance 
specialist. He served as an assistant gunnery officer 
on a destroyer, an ammunition cargo officer, and a 
loading officer. He was discharged in 1946 as a lieu- 
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Introducing John C. Denton, P.E., president of Spencer 
Chemical Company, in the first of a new personality feature. 




















tenant junior grade after serving in the European- 
African and Asiatic theaters. 
He rejoined Spencer Chemical and his old job as 


supervisor of the ammonia plant, but five months 


later he was named assistant to the works manage} 
In this job, he helped to implement a major em 
ployee training program for the company. In 1948, 
he became assistant chief engineer and two years late) 
was appointed production superintendent of the Jay- 
hawk works of Spencer. The next vear he was as- 
signed to the position of works manager of Henderson 
plant where he remained until July, 1952. 

Returning to the Jayhawk works, Mr. Denton was 
named general manager of industrial services. In 
1951, he moved to Kansas City to become general 
manager of engineering and construction. At this 
post, he directed more than $30,000,000 worth of 
construction including the building of the Vicksburg, 
Miss., and Orange, Tex., works. 

December, 1955, found Mr. Denton becoming gen 
eral works manager to direct all of the company’s 
manufacturing facilities. He remained in this position 
until the company was reorganized on a divisional 
basis in January of 1957. He was then named head ol 
the agricultural chemicals division the position he 
held when he was promoted to the president's job in 
1959. 

Mr. Denton is married and has two daughters, six 
teen and twelve years old. They live in Fairway, 
Kans., a suburb of Kansas Citv. He is a member of 
NSPE and the Kansas Engineering Society. 

















Special Supplement. . . 


NSPE Launches Poll 
on Question of Unity 


His month the 51,000 members of NSPE will 

receive a questionnaire seeking their opinions 

on one of, the biggest questions facing the 
engineering profession—UNITY. 

This grass-roots poll will be helpful to com- 
mittees and the Board of Directors in determining 
NSPE’s course of action in future considerations 
of how to best coordinate the activities of the 
profession. It is obvious that if the poll is to be a 
true reflection of the membership’s thinking it 
must have a high percentage of participation. And 
more important, it must have the participation of 
an informed membership. 

In an effort to assist members in acquainting 
and reacquainting themselves with some of the 
basic principles and ideas of unity, the Inter- 
Society Relations Committee has prepared a 12- 
page supplement for this month’s issue of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. A copy of the questionnaire 
is on pages 38-39. The official questionnaire will 
be included with the annual ballot, which will be 


~mailed from NSPE headquarters this month. 


The poll is being conducted in line with NSPE’s 
philosophy that the ultimate solution to the ques- 
tion of unity must have the understanding and 
support of the individual engineers who comprise 
the profession. This grass-roots understanding and 
support is particularly important in view of the 
confusion which has often surrounded discussion 
of the subject in the past. 

Unity is a rather simple-sounding phrase, but 
exactly what does it mean in relation to the 
engineering profession? 

The term really means the bringing together of 
the thinking, activities, and objectives of indi- 
vidual engineers into common action so that the 
profession may present a united front in matters 
of public concern and professional advancement 
and, at the same time, better the engineers’ own 
welfare and enhance his value to the public. 

Today, there are well over one hundred different 
engineering societies and organizations in the U.S. 
Included among these are the various founder and 
technical societies, the Engineers Joint Council, 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, 
and NSPE. 


The question facing the profession is: How can. 


the activities of these organizations best be coordi- 
nated and unified for the benefit of the entire 
profession? 

Numerous answers have been suggested through 
the years, but today most of the proposals center 
avound two major approaches: (1) a Functional 
Plan, and (2) a Federation. 

The American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
first proposed the Functional Plan in 1956. It has 
since been endorsed in principle by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and NSPE. In 
simplified terms, the AIEE proposal provides for 
an agreement that the Engineers Joint Council 
coordinate and speak for the profession in techni- 
cal matters, Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development in educational matters, and NSPE 
in professional matters. Each of the technical 
societies would continue to maintain such 
grams as they feel desirable for engineers in their 


pro- 


specialized fields. 

There has also been discussion in some quarters 
about the possibility of attaining unification 
through a federation of societies. NSPE, however, 
has opposed the federation concept on four major 
grounds: (1) that it did not provide a grass-roots 
organization through which individual members 
could maintain democratic control; (2) that it did 
not provide an effective organization at the local, 
state and national levels with properly-established 
lines of communications; (3) that it did not pro 
vide a continuing, sound financial foundation with 
a budget adequate to satisfy the needs of the pro- 
fession, and (4) that it did not provide for mem- 
bership, standards essential for the recognition of 
professional status. 

These various concepts are discussed more fully 
on the following pages. Most of the material in 
this supplement is based on the kit on “The 
Organization of the Engineering Profession,’’ which 
was prepared earlier this year by the Inter-Society 
Relations Committee. Many 
using the kit as background material for discus- 
sions in preparation for this month’s poll. 

It is vitally important that each member of 
NSPE acquaint himself with the entire question 
of unity and that he makes his views known 
through his answers to the questionnaire. 


local chapters are 
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The Functional Plan 


uT of the numerous sugges- 

tions and counter sugges 

tions on unity, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical 
Engineers in 1956 came up with 
a bold new plan that has caught 
the imagination of — engineers 
throughout the profession. 

This proposal which has come 
to be known as the Functional 
Plan has already been endorsed 
principle by the nation’s three 
largest engineering  societies— 
ASME, NSPE, and AIEE. 

Under the Functional Plan, the 
organization and activities of the 
profession would be cooperatively 
coordinated under the Engineers 
Joint Council (EJC), Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Develop- 
ment (ECPD), and NSPE. EJC 
would be responsible for the co- 
ordination of technical activities: 
the ECPD for educational matters, 
and NSPE for professional matters. 

The plan does not propose that 
anv of the 
give up any of their activities, but 


engineering societies 
they would coordinate those items 
reaching beyond their specialized 
fields through EJC, ECPD, and 
NSPE. 

As outlined by ATEE, Engineers 
Joint Council would function pri 
marily as a coordinating body for 
technical 
boundaries of the 


matters crossing the 
various dlisci- 
plines. It would retain its interest 
in the 


honors for engineers, the 


recognition of specialities, 
National 
Engineers Register and relations 
with corresponding bodies in for- 
is the techni- 
activities. 


eign countries. This 
cal group of 

ECPD would continue its in- 
terest in the education and devel- 
opment of young engineers, the 
establishment of standards for en- 
gineering education, the accredi- 


tation of engineering curricula 
and the Canons of Ethics. 
the educational group of activities. 

NSPE would continue its activi- 


ties relating to registration of engi- 


his is 


neers and economic considerations 
in the 
including 
would continue its activities in 
national affairs and national de- 


employment of engineers 
salaries and fees. It 
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fense and would present the think- 
ing of the profession in matters of 
legislation affecting engineers. It 
would expand and coordinate pub- 
lic relations to enhance the pres- 
tige and standing of the engineer- 


> 


ing profession as a whole. (The 
technical societies would, of course, 
be free to conduct such public 


relations activities as they con- 
sider appropriate to their own 
specific fields.) The activities allo- 
cated to NSPE are those in the 
professional group. 

Subsequent to the AIEE  pro- 
posed Functional Plan, and not a 
part of the original presentation, 
it has been suggested that coordi 
nation of activities between the 
three major functions of the pro 
fession might be desirable. While 
details for such a_ coordinating 
council have not been formalized, 
it has been suggested that repre- 
ECPD, EJCG and 
periodically, 


sentatives of 
NSPE 
eithe 
under a 


should meet 
informally or if desirable 
formal organization, to 
discuss long-range needs of the 
profession and to consider addi- 
tional areas of interest which 
might be 
the three 


AIEE in presenting the Func- 


xplored by any one of 
functional groups. 


tional Plan offered it as a first step 
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What It Is 





toward more effective organization 
of the engineering profession. The 
development of such a coordinat 
ing body might well 
further studies of the need of the 
profession emerge. 

With regard to surveys of the 
profession, it was the concensus of 
the AIEE Board that EJC or some 
similar technical coordinating body 
should carry out those of a techni- 
cal nature. When the 
be surveyed is political or has to 
do with the economic welfare and 
working conditions of engineers, 
it was considered to be more prop 
erly a function of a body of the 
tvpe of NSPE. 

To eliminate such duplications 
of effort as exist, the AIEE plan 
also called for EJC, ECPD, and 
NSPE to relinquish certain activi- 
ties in line with the division of 
responsibility outlined in the Func- 
tional Plan. The Plan provided for 
EJC to give up activities it was 
then conducting in the fields of 
employment conditions, labor leg 
islation, and certain types of spe 
cial surveys. AIEF also called on 
ECPD to relinquish its interest in 
the practice of engineering and on 
NSPE to relinquish activities in 
the fields of technical education 
and young engineers. 

In submitting its plan, AIEI 


follow as 


subject to 


also suggested that NSPE tempo- 
rarily open its membership to non 
registered engineers who are other- 


wise qualified as evidenced by 
their holding 
membership in technical societies 
\s a result of the suggestion, NSP] 
sought an expression of opinion 
from its membership through a 
poll of its local chapter and state 


suitable grades of 


society officers. The result of the 
survey indicated a majority opin 
ion in favor of continuing registra 
tion as an essential requirement 
for membership at the 
level. The survey, however, did 

flect a sentiment for considering 


national 


membership of nonregistered, but 
qualified, engineers at the local 
and state levels of the Society. (A 
fuller explanation of registration 
and its relation to the unity ques 


tion appears on page 37.) 
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NSPE Views the Functional Plan 


(Editors note: From the start, 
NSPE has been impressed with the 
possibilities of the AIEE Func- 
tional Plan. Excerpted below are 
some comments and opinions on 
the Plan.) 

The Functional Plan has stirred 
the imagination of the entire en- 
gineering profession as a feasible, 
practical, workable procedure foi 
accomplishing more effective action 
on the technical, educational and 
professional problems of the engi- 
neering profession. The American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers 
(AIEE), which first proposed the 
Functional Plan, has given much 
time and thought to the practical 
problem aflecting unity in the pro- 
fession, as well as to the objectives 
of unity. It has reviewed the suc- 
cesses and failures of past attempts, 
not only of our own profession but 
of other professions. It has_ re- 
viewed the problems from the view- 


point of a realist, taking into full 
consideration conditions as_ they 
exist today. 

We need to quickly establish a 
sound organization in the profes- 
sion such as that provided by the 
Functional Plan. This will accom- 
plish two objectives: first, it will 
help in building the strong pro- 
fession needed tor true unity, and 
secondly, it will now provide the 
most efficient type of organization 
for the successful operation and 
continuing advancement of the 
profession. 

In presenting the Functional 
Plan, AIEE made it clear that it 
was not being proposed as an ulti- 
mate unity organization but only 
as a step in that direction. It or- 
ganizes the profession as we would 
organize our own business, into a 
coordinated, efhcient operation 
based on the fundamentals learned 
from the past, as well as from the 


The Functional Plan 


principles of 
utilizes to the fullest ad«antage the 


specialization. It 


going concerns we have today. II 
this can be accomplished, it is 
strongly believed that the ultimate 
unity organization will then de 
velop in an orderly fashion. Too 
often in the past we have tried to 
effect an ultimate unity organiza 
tion all in one great sweep instead 
of trying to build such an organi 
zation step by step from the ground 
up. OF all people, engineers should 
know that any structure must start 
with the foundation and that it is 
at a time until com 
pleted. True unity must come trom 


built a piece 


evolution—not from revolution. 
We do not need any more organ 


ced 


izations to effect unity; all we 1 
| 


] 
ully 


to do is to better organize, 


utilize and support the ones we 
have. It is believed that the several 
technical societies, the EJC, the 


ECPD, and the NSPE can work 
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“TECHNICAL” ACTIVITIES 





Engineering Sciences 

Honors for Engineers 
International Relations 

National Engineers Register 
Nuclear Congress 

Recognition of Specialties 
Surveys 

National Water Policy 

UNESCO 

World Power Conference 
Committee on Large Dams 
Engineering Manpower Commission 
National Transportation Policy 
National Eng'g Advisory Group 
World Prestige of American Eng'g 
Coverage of New Technical Fields 








"EDUCATIONAL" ACTIVITIES 


PROFESSIONAL" ACTIVITIES 











Guidance 

Education 

Student Development 
Training 

Recognition 

Ethics 

Information 

Accrediting Curricula 
Technical Institute Program 








Registration 
Employment Practice 
Salaries & Fees 
Engineers in Industry 
Engineering Practice 
Ethical Practice 
Board of Ethical Review 
Awards 
National Affairs 
National Defense 
Public Relations 

* Surveys 
Legislative 




















* EJC—When the subject is Technical. 
NSPE—When the subject is Political, or Economic Welfare, or Working Condi- 
tions of Engineers, etc. 


Note:—UET, Conference Board for Industry, AAAS continue to function as af 
present, 





together in the areas outlined by 
the Functional Plan. 

Too often in the past consider- 
ations of and decisions relating to 
such subjects as this have been by 
others than the engineering mem- 


berships themselves. Such discus- 
sions have been both enlightening 
and helpful. However, decisions 
on such vital matters affecting all 
of the profession should be made 


by the engineers themselves. Only 


in this way will we ever establish 
strong and enduring unified ac- 
tion, because only in this way will 
it be supported by those who must 
support it—the individual engi- 


neers. 


How the Other Professions Are Organized 


Phe organization of the engi 
neering profession is often com 
pared with the highly-successful o1 
eanizations of the medical and le- 
gal professions. 

Both the American Medical As- 
sociation and American Bar Asso 
ciation are democratically - con- 
trolled 
in many respects not too dissimilan 


“orass-roots” organizations, 


from the proposed engineering 
profession’s Functional Plan. 

The AMA is an organization of 
194,000) physicians and serves as 
the voice of the medical profession 
Ietive members of the AMA must 
be licensed ph sicians Who are ac- 
tive members in one of the compo- 
nent county and district societies 
and also in one of the fifty-three 


constituent state and territorial 


medical societies. Physicians in ce) 
tain governmental services) may 
join the AMA directly. County and 
district and state and territorial so- 
cicties are completely autonomous. 

The AMA House of Delegates is 
the official policy-making body. It 
1S composed ol approximately 200 
physicians elected by various state 
and territorial associations on. the 
basis of one delegate per one thou 
sand AMA members or fraction 
thereof. It also has representatives 
from each of the twenty-one scien 
Armed 
the Veterans Administration and 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Ihe House meets twice annually. 
It elects seven othcers and trustees. 
The Board ol 


dent and president-elect: serve as 


tific sections, the Forces, 


Trustees, the presi- 


the interim governing body. The 
executive vice president supervises 
and coordinates the dav-to-dav ac- 
tivities of the councils, committees, 
etc. Council and committees are 
composed of physicians from var- 
United States, 
directed 


lous parts of the 
but their activities are 


from AMA headquat ters. 
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AMA represents the medical pro- 
fession on national matters involv- 
ing ethics, socio-economics, educa- 
tional, medical-legal, and legisla- 
tive matters. It is also the majo 
scientific spokesman for the pro- 
fession through its scientific publi- 
cations, scientific meetings and day- 
to-day scientific activities. Tlie in- 
dividual physi an is the most tm- 
portant unit in the organization of 
1\4. 

Contrary to popular belief among 
engincers, there are many specialty 
organizations devoted to the = ad- 
vancement of medicine, such as the 
College of Surgeons, which exists 
separately from AMA. In some in- 
stances, membership in AMA is a 
prerequisite for membership in 
such a specialty organization, e.g. 
the American Academy of General 
Practice. 

The organization of the Ameri 
can Bar Association bears many re- 
semblances to the AMA. The pol 
icv-making and legislative author- 
itv of the ABA is vested in the 
House of Delegates composed ol 


246 official delegates representing 


all branches. of 
sion, the ABA, state 


baa organizations, majo local ban 


the legal proles- 
and territorial 


associations, sixteen afhliate na 
tional legal organizations and vai 
ious federal officials who are ex 
officio members. This group of 246 
lawvers directly represents an esti 
mated 200,000 members of the pro 
fession in the United States. The 
1,400 autonomous state and local 
bar associations throughout — the 
country constitute the largest sin 
ele unit in the House, with 107 
delegates. 

An analvsis of the organization 
of ABA reveals points of close sim 
ilarity with AMA as follows: (1) It 
is strictly a 
trolled, 


(2) It is not a federation of socic 


democraticallv-con 


“orass-roots’” organization; 


ties; (3) It is organized on three 
levels: namely, local, state, and na 
tional; (4) There are specialty o 
technical organizations outside of 
\BA who coordinate their actiy 
ities with ABA; (5) The “techni 
cal” branches coordinate their ac 
tivities through representatives on 
the ABA House of Delegates: (6 
\ll members have the common tie 
of havine been licensed to practice, 
and (7) The organization is ade 
fulfill the 


needs of the individual membe 


quately financed — to 


the profession and the public 
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History of Engineering Organizations 


The first organized activity in 
the engineering profession on a na- 
tional scale occurred in 1852 with 
the formation of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. Prior to 
that time, most identifiable engi- 
neering had been in connection 
with military work—development 
of fortifications, to some degree 
transportation problems, and oth- 
er allied activities. 

About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, civilian engineer- 
ing activities were largely in the 
construction field, and the estab- 
lishment of civilian, as contrasted 
to military engineering, contracted 
to civil engineering and became 
identified with the construction 
phase of engineering. 

It was nearly twenty years later 
that the mining and metallurgical 
engineers felt an organization di- 
recting its energies toward their 
specific problems would be feasi- 
ble, and in 1871 the American In- 
stitution of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers was founded. 


The advent of the steam engine 
and the development of mechan- 
ical engineering caused the forma- 
tion of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1880. 

Edison's discovery of the prac- 
tical uses of electricity presented 
the expanding horizons for elec- 
trical engineering, and the Ameri- 
Electrical 


can Institute of Engi- 


neers was founded in IS884. 


The organization of the five 
major branches of the profession 
was completed shortly after the 
turn of the century with the for- 
mation of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers in 1905. 
Since that time more than one 
hundred national engineering or- 
ganizations have evolved, each con- 
cerned with the expansion of the 
technology of a specialized facet of 
the engineering profession 


American Association of Engineers 


Just before World War I in 1914, 
an over-all engineering organiza- 
tion was started, the American As- 
sociation of Engineers, with an 
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organizational pattern following 
that of previously-organized socie- 
ties, being composed of a national 
organization with local chapters. 
Grades of membership were pro- 
vided offering the opportunity for 
all degrees of engineering interest 
to be associated with this organi- 
zation. It grew quite rapidly, reach- 
ing a membership in excess of 20,- 
000 by the early ‘*20’s.”” While still 
in existence today, its membership 
has decreased to something less 
than 5,000, maintaining offices in 


Chicago. 


During its career it had an ex- 
tensive program of life insurance 
and an aggressive placement serv- 
ice, both of which it still provides. 
While it espoused registration as a 
desirable thing for the profession, 
it never made this a requirement 
for membership. 


American Engineering Council 


In 1920 there was established the 
American Engineering Council. 
This Council was a federation of 
all engineering societies, primarily 
for the purpose of Washington 
liaison both with Congress and the 


Government. 


\EC grew in stature through the 
“20's,” maintaining a Washington 
office and executive secretary and 
coordinating several projects on 
behalf of the profession. Early in 
the “30's,” internal differences ap- 
peared in the AEC sufficient that 
one and then more of the major 
societies of the profession with- 
drew their financial support and 
representation. The AEC began to 
become less and less effective, final- 


ly going out of existence in 1941, 


Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development 


Further organizational efforts in 
the profession primarily followed 
technical branch lines until 1932 
when engineering education was 
faced with the necessity of estab- 
lishing minimum requirements for 
educational institutions as well as 
a desire to continuously increase 


the caliber of engineering educa 
tion. The five founder societies to- 
gether with the National Council 
of State Boards of Engineering Ex- 
aminers, the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education 
(name changed in 1946 to the 
American Society for Engineering 
Education), and the Engineering 
Institute of Canada_ established 
the Engineers’ Council for Profes 
ECPD 
established four major areas of ac 


tivity and in the ensuing vears has 


sional Development. The 


done notable work in each. 

Probably its most outstanding 
contribution to the engineering 
profession has been its accrediting 
program for engineering institu 
tions, which has done much to in 
crease the prestige of engineering 
education, as well as improve thi 
facilities, faculties and curriculum 


at the accredited institutions. 


\ second major accomplishment 
for ECPD resulted from the ex 
tensive work in the development 
of a Canons of Ethics, now widely 
accepted in the engineering pro 
fession and endorsed by nearly one 
hundred of the engineering socie 
ties. 

The two remaining areas of a¢ 
tivity of ECPD have likewise mad 
notable contributions to the pro 
fession—one in the area of the tran 


sition for young engineers from 


their collegiate work to their work 
ECPD 


program 


experience, referred to by 
as “the first five vears”’ 
The second area is in the area of 
vocational guidance where ECPD 
has sponsored the development of 
literature, testing and evaluating 
techniques now available to the 


profession. 


The ECPD has throughout its 
existence been able to call on the 
outstanding leaders and thinkers 
in the engineering profession for 
the development of broad policies 
and suggestions for implementa 
tion by other groups. It has op 
erated through committees at the 
national level only and has not 
espoused or attempted to imple 
ment specific programs except as a 
coordinating body of those pro 
grams activated by other groups 
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National Society of 
Professional Engineers 


With the development of more 
and more specialization, it became 
apparent that the common. prob- 
lems of all engineers in the devel- 
opment of their professional re- 
sponsibilities required the atten- 
tion of all engineers. There was 
and still is, however, sound reason 
ing for the development of techni- 
cal societies paralleling the branch 
es of the prolession. 

In 1934 a group of engineers 
met to form the National Society 
ol Professional Engineers. The area 
of activities of this organization 
was based on the philosophy that 
every engineer has two distinct in- 
terests. First and foremost, he is a 
member of the engineering pro- 
fession and as such has a common 
interest with every other membei 
of the profession in professional, 
social, economic and ethical fields: 
and, second, he has been trained 
and his work involves, usually, 
one particular branch of the pro- 
fession, establishing a community 
of interest and a need tor organi 
gation in that) particular branch 

The philosophy clearly deline 
tenets—One, that 
there is a very definite need fon 


ated two basic 


technical branch organizations and 
that they should be sponsored and 
supported by the engineers of that 
specialized branch, and two, that 
there should be an organization 
devoted exclusively to the profes 
sional interests of all engineers, 
and all engineers should likewise 


support and promote its activities 


Since this was an entirely new 


philosophy in the organization of 


the engineering profession, there 
were a number of questions which 
had to be answered in order to 
implement such an organization 
Hence, it was determined that 
there were certain criteria which 
the new organization should meet: 

1. It must be composed of engi- 
neers only. 

2. It must be composed of indi- 
vidual engineers having a voice in 
its affairs and to whom its officers 
and administration would be re 
sponsible in the best democratic 
sense. 

3. Since every engineer is a Cit- 
izen, the organization should be ef- 
fective at the three levels of inter- 
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est of the citizen engineer; i.e., 
community, state and nation. 

Recognizing that in time laws 
covering the practice of engineer- 
ing would be enacted in all states 
of the union; that as these laws 
came into being, their value would 
be recognized both by the public 
and by the profession, and that in 
time all qualified engineers would 
have met the requirements estab- 
lished by the state registration 
boards, registration was established 
as the basic requirement for mem 
bership. It was that single grade 
of membership by which clear | 
val identification of the members 
of the profession could be estab 
lished. 

lo be effective at the three les 
els of citizenship-engineer interest, 
a careful analysis of an organiza 
tional pattern was required. That 
analysis pointed Lo development ol 
an organization structure of the 
professional society having thre 
levels of activity and administra 
tion—local chapter, state society, 
and national society. 
sional engineer automatically be- 
came a member of all three as he 


The National 
Society 


Member 
State 
Societies 


51 State 
Societies* 


Local Chapters 


400 Chapters 


Members 


52,000 Members 


The proles- 


joined the professional society. 

Recognizing the desirability of an 
effective organization at the com- 
munity level, the local chapter was 
formed with officers, bylaws, meet- 
ings, and an opportunity to thor- 
oughly discuss any problem affect- 
ing the profession. Representatives 
of these local chapters within a 
state then coordinate the majority 
opinions of the local chapters to 
establish state policy and through 
the state organization work effec- 
tively on such matters as require 
state-level activity. 

So evolved a completely demo- 
cratic organization, effective at the 
three levels in which the profes- 
sion should and must be active. 

Since the founding of NSPE in 
1934, this philosophy of the profes- 
sional society devoted exclusively 
to the social, ethical, economic and 
professional matters of engineering 

and working together with the 
various technical societies in the 
advancement of the specialized 
branches of the profession—has 
grown until in 1959 it comprised 51 
state societies, 400 chapters and 
approximately 51,000 members 








Engineers Joint Council 

With 
can Engineering Council, the pres- 
idents and the five 
founder societies felt it desirable to 
get together periodically to discuss 


the demise of the Ameri- 


secretaries of 


mutual problems. There was soon 
evolved an organizational pattern 
for representation. This was ulti- 
mately formulated into a constitu- 
tion for further consideration and 
discussion by the participating so- 
cieties. After several studies span- 
ning the period from 1943 to 1952 
a new constitution was drafted for 
the EJC promoting the afhliation 
of other national, regional and lo- 
cal organizations. The new consti- 
tution provided for representation 
from the boards of directors of af- 
filiated than the 
president and secretary representa- 
tion and established qualifications 
for afhliation, among which 
the requirement that a society to 
be eligible for afhliation must have 
at least fifty per cent of its mem- 


societies rathei 


was 


bers graduate engineers. 
Several of the constituent socie- 
ties became concerned with the tax 


status of EjC,. it having first been 
exempt from income tax under the 
general classification of a business 
league, which some organizations 
felt might jeopardize their classifi- 
cation as a scientific organization. 
Further studies of this problem re- 
a revision to the objec- 
tives of EJC, limiting it to the 
activities in the scientific, technical 


sulted in 


and educational fields to permit a 
scientific and 
educational With 
this new constitution EJC was in- 
corporated in 1958 and had by this 


reclassification as a 
organization. 


time afhliated more societies. 

As of 1958 EJC had committees 
activity: 
Executive; and By- 
laws; Finance; Mem- 
bership: Planning; Honors for En- 
oineers; National Engineers; Inter- 
Engineering 
Employ- 


in the following areas of 
Constitution 


Secretaries: 


Relations: 
Commission; 
Labor 


national 

Manpowet 
Conditions; 
tion Panel: Engineering Sciences; 
Recognition of Specialties in Engi- 
\ir Pollution; 
Policy Panel; 
Nuclear 


ment Legisla- 


Editors; 
Water 


Energy 


neering; 
National 


Atomic Panel; 
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AIEE Unity 
Comment, 
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AIEE Unity 


Comment, 


AIEE Unity Plan, The—Editorial 
Comment, January, 1958 


Article Clarifies AIEE 
NSPE Unity Report Adopted, July, 
1958 


Proposal; 


Design Factors in Engineering Unity, 
by Clarence T. Shoch, September 
1953 

Fundamentals of Unity, by Garvin 

H. Dyer, April, 1959 

Professional Unity 

July, 1950 


Group Exploring 
Releases Report, 
Plank 


Inter-Society Relations Policy 


is Adopted, January, 1949 


New: Approach to Professional Unity, 
A, by Morris D. Hooven, July, 1957 
AIEE, A, February, 


Report from 


1959 


Membership 
Dele- 


Society 


Report to the 
Representatives 


by NSPE’s 
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1952 
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August, 


Unity 
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What?, by Clarence T. 
May, 1951 
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March, 
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and Materials 
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Congress Policy Board: Public Re- 
lations; Practice of Engineering: 
Abstracting Services; Relations 
with NSPE; Who’s Who in Engi 
neering; Consulting Practice, and 
EJC Governmental Activities. 


The 1945 Study 


In the early consideration of the 
organization of EJC, the five found 
er societies then constituting I IC 
appointed a special committe 
composed of three representatives 
from each of the five societies. This 
committee presented a report re 
ommending the expansion of E]( 
to which the three representatives 
of the American Institute of Min 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers 


presented a minority report sug 
gesting that NSPE should be sup 


} 


ported in the f 


ce velopment of the 


professional aspects of engineet 


ing, primarily because of its three 
level organization composed of in 


dividual members. 


1948 Exploratory Group 


In 1948 the president of the Er 


gineers Joint Council invited six 
teen 
tives for the purpose of exploring 


societies to send representa 


the whole area of professional ac 


tivities in the engineering profes 


sion. This group quickly arrive 
at a series of objectives designed 
evolve more effective action in 
professional cle velopment of 
engineering profession. At 
sixteen soc 


took 


activitvV was not 


point two of the 
(SAI IRI 
that this area of 
within the scope of their objective 
The remaining 
continued thei 
1950 


the 


and position 


and withdrew. 


fourteen societies 
considerations through 
ward evolving a satisfactory organi 
zation to ace omplish the obye Ctl 
previously agreed upon Four 
plans evolved: 
Plan A—An expansion of E]( 
provide afhliation§ of 
than the societies 
Plan B 


but providing 


the 
five 

\n expansion of EJC as 
for individ 


founder 


above, 
ual membership in the EJC. 

Plan C—A EJC and 
NSPE. 

Plan D—The further expansion 
of NSPE as the unity organization 

The members of the exploratory 
group approved Plan A as the ve 
hicle for the organization of the 
engineering profession, with thi 


merger ot 
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NSPE representative presenting a 
minority report based on the NSPE 
contention that a successful organi- 
vation in the realm of professional 
activities must be based on four 
points not existing in the EJC 
plan: 

l. Three-level organization. 

2. Individual members. 

3. Limited to qualified members 
of the profession. 

1. With adequate financing and 
authority to act. 


General Electric Engineers Plan 


This plan was in effect a further 
development of Plan C of the ex- 
ploratory group, recognizing EJC 
for coordination of activities of the 
technical societies and NSPE for 
the development of professional 
activities, with an over-all govern- 
ing body composed of representa- 
tives of the two major groups. 


The Morton Plan 


This plan advanced by a vice 
president of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers paral- 
leled the GE Plan with some mod- 
ifications and further details. 

A number of variations both of 
the above and other suggestions 
were presented from time to time 
both within EJC, NSPE and _ in- 
dividual societies. None of these 
plans were officially endorsed by 
any organization although they re- 
ceived considerable discussion. 


Functional Plan 


The board of directors and off- 
cers of AIEE have been active in 
practically all of the discussions 
and considerations over the years. 
Starting in 1946, AIEE has sam- 
pled and polled its membership 
several times to endeavor to secure 
an indication of how they feel re- 
garding the over-all organization 
of the engineering profession and 
the proper part which AIEE should 
play. There was, of course, some 
diflerence of opinion; however, 
there was a cleat preponderance 
of opinion on certain basic mat- 
ters. As a result, the AIEE board 
in June, 1950, published a. state- 
ment of policy in three parts which 
has the support of the membership. 
This statement follows: 

1. The board of directors will 
work continually for the unifica- 
tion of the profession. 

2. The board of directors recog- 
nizes the fact that the Institute 
finds its chief reason for existence 
in the technical field. 

3. The board of directors will 
handle questions on nontechnical 
affairs as necessary and as they 
arise, on an emergency basis until 
through unification they can be 
handled on a general professional 
basis. 

Continuing its study of the sub- 
ject with the assistance of addition- 
al membership opinion samples, 


and after several years of participa- 


tion in Engineers’ Joint Council 
as expanded in accordance with 
the results of the work of the Ex- 
ploratory Group, the AIEE board 
of directors in June, 1956, adopted 
a proposed plan for coordination 
of the activities of the various ex- 
isting engineering societies and 
councils, which has become known 
as the Functional Plan. This plan 
proposes to assign to organizations 
already in existence certain areas 
of activity for which those organi- 
zations are preeminently qualified. 
Without curtail- 
ment of the interests of any of the 
founder societies or other similar 


suggesting any 


individual - membership  organiza- 
tions, the Functional Plan pro- 
poses that the cooperative action 
of these societies on matters of a 
technical nature, and certain othe1 
related matters, which are broader 
than the scope of any one society 
be handled by EJC. It also pro 
poses that the cooperative action 
of the societies in the field of engi- 
neering education be handled 
through ECPD. Finally, it pro- 
poses that support be 
NSPE in the further development 


of the professional aspects of engi- 


give n to 


neering. This proposed plan has 
been approved in principle by 
\SME and by NSPE. Thus 
Functional Plan has officialls 
approved by the three largest 
ganizations of the engineering p 


fession. 


NSPE Official Policies on Unity 


(Editor’s note: NSPE has long been 
concerned with the question of 
how the 


can best be unified. Its policies on 


engineering — prolession 


this vital 
through constant study and delib- 


problem have evolved 
eration of its Inter-Society Rela- 
tions Committee, its Board of Di- 
rectors, and through expressions of 
opinions individual mem- 
bers. Below are the official policy 
statements which have been adopt- 
ed by the Society.) 


from 


Unity of the Engineering Profession 


The National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers believes in the 
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need for unity within the engineer- 
ing profession. Unity is essential 
to provide the engineering profes- 
sion with a vigorous body for the 


most effective professional action. 


Having worked long, earnestly 
and honestly on the problem of 
the unification of the engineering 
profession, in company with equal- 
ly sincere efforts by representatives 
of other engineering societies, the 
National 
Engineers enunciates the following 


Soc iety of Professional 
points which are deemed essential 
for the success of a unity organiza- 


tion: 


1. A unity organization must be 
composed of individual dues-pay- 
ing members. 

2. The organization and integra- 
tion of the engineering profession 
must be at three levels—local, state 
and national. 

3. The unity organization must 
have the authority to act. 

4. The unity organization must 
be supported by adequate arrange- 
ments for financing the contem- 
plated activities. 

Unity should be sought and de- 
veloped at the local and state levels 
of operation, as well as nationally. 
Local chapters and member state 
societies are urged to cooperate to 
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the fullest extent with local and 
state organizations having mutual 
interests and objectives. 


The National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers will continue to 
work for unity through a vigorous 
and continuing program of active 
cooperation with all other engi- 
neering societies in those programs 
having professional objectives on 
the national, state and local levels, 
without prejudice as to the origin 
of the program. This shall include 
participation in programs initiated 
by other organizations, and solici- 
tation of cooperation of other soci- 
eties in NSPE’s programs. 


The National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers approves, in prin- 
ciple, the division of activities in 
the engineering profession as: pro- 
posed by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers to 
and re-align the responsibilities for 
activities of interest to all branches 
of the profession to the end that: 

1. Engineers Joint Council (EJC) 


separate 


to provide the medium of coopera- 
tion and coordination on techno- 
logical matters and to present to 
the public the position of the en- 
gineering profession on technolog- 
ical matters. 


2. Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development (ECPD)_ to 
provide the medium for guidance 
in engineering education: (a) Dur- 
ing high school preparation; (b) 
During undergraduate and _ post- 
graduate preparation; (c) During 
engineer -in-training period for 
professional career. 


3. National Society of Profession- 
al Engineers (NSPE) to provide 
the medium for general promotion 
of professional aspects of engineer- 
ing in the eyes of the public and 
be instrumental in the consequent 
enhancement of the professional 
status of engineers. The term “pro- 
differentiated from 
“technical” and ‘educational’ is 
construed to include such activities 
as registration, employment prac- 


fessional” as 


tices, salaries, fees, legislation, eth- 
ics, etc. 


NSPE has refrained from ente: 
ing into technical activities and to 
this extent is practicing the basic 
concept of the Plan. NSPE has no 
activity in conflict with those ol 
ECPD and will continue its acti 
ities in support of ECPD programs 


Technical Societies— 
Membership In 


NSPE directs its efforts to thos 
professional matters of common in 
terest to all professional engineers 
In addition, membership and_ ac 
tive participation in at least one olf 
the technical societies representing 
his field of practice is recognized 
as a prime essential for achieving 
full stature as a professional engi 
neer. 

NSPE, recommends 


that each membe) 


therefore, 
join and sup 
port the work of the technical so 
ciety which serves his particula 
field of practice. (Policy No. 51 


Why NSPE Has Not Joined EJC 


Twice in the past. six 
NSPE has been invited to become 
a member of the Engineers Joint 
Council. Both invitations were 
turned down by the board of direc- 
tors after lengthy study by the 
Inter-Society Relations Committee. 


years, 


In recommending the rejection 
of the last invitation in June, 1959, 
the NSPE board had these com- 
ments: 


It will be noted that seven of the 
ten objectives of EJC specifically 
mention ‘the art and science of 
engineering” and all ten definitely 
and exclusively concern the tech- 
nical phases of the profession as 
stated by the phrase “the art and 
science of engineering.” None of 
the ten objectives make any refer- 
ence whatsoever to what is normal- 
ly termed the “professional mat- 
ters’’ of concern to the profession. 
Subparagraph (g) specifically pro- 
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hibits EJC from = spending any 
funds for anything except ‘“‘scien- 
tific or educational purposes in the 
various fields of the art and science 
of engineering.” It will also be 
noted that the objectives of NSPE 
concern only “the professional, so- 
cial and economic interests of the 
professional engineer.” NSPE has 
very carefully refrained from en- 
tering into any of the fields of “the 
art and science of engineering.” 
This raises a most serious question 
as to the propriety of NSPE being 
a constituent society of EJC. 


It has also been pointed out that 
the weaknesses of EJC are those in- 
herent to a federation of societies; 
that the affiliation of NSPE with 
EJC would only add a few dollars 
to its woefully inadequate financial 
coffers and could in no way give 
additional finances to the constitu- 
ent societies of EJC so that they 
could afford to appropriate more 


money to it; that the weak finan 
cial foundation of a federation of 
societies was demonstrated in the 
failure of the 
ing Council several years ago; that 
the affiliation of NSPE could in no 
way solve the tax status problems 
of EJC, nor could it affect the re 
moteness of EJC from the indi 
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vidual grass-roots engineer- 
possibly as NSPE might choose to 
publicize EJC to its own members 


ex¢ ept 


through its own organization, and 
that such an affiliation could not 
materially change the geographical! 
distribution of its directors. It is 
dificult for many engineers to se« 
how the fundamental weaknesses 
of EJC could be affected by NSPE’s 
afhliation with it because it would 
still be a federation of societies 

many of whom include members 
who are not engineers—and _ it 
would still have the basic weak 
nesses inherent in such a federa 
tion. 
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Registration and Unity 


In our unity considerations, we 
must recognize that there is one 
fundamental principle that the 
medical and legal professions have 
definitely established—the one cri- 
teria that gives them full legal and 
public recognition as a profession 
and to a great extent is the prime 
basis of unity in those professions 
-that one fundamental principle 
is universal acceptance of registra- 


tion. 


The engineer renders a service 
just as the doctor or lawyer, but 
we differ in one most important 
respect from these two protessions 

universal acceptance of registra- 
tion. This applies equally to all in- 
dividual members of all three pro- 
fessions whether they be emploved 
in private practice, by industry, as 
public servants or in any other 
capacity. Every engineer, just as 
the doctor or the lawyer, has an 
obligation to the profession, to 
himself, to his employer and to the 
public to become registered. When 
this fundamental principle is ac- 


cepted, we will have built a solid 
foundation for a true engineering 
profession — we will have estab- 
lished the common tie that pro- 
duces unity. There should certain- 
ly be this much professional pride. 


It becomes apparent that we 
need to establish a firm foundation 
for the profession itself through 
acceptance of registration. Through 
the years we have been endeavor- 
ing to build the roof before we 
have completed the foundation. 
We have already found this can- 
not be done. Also, the othe pro- 
fessions have shown us that before 
the desired unity can be attained 
there must be a common tie—that 
one thing that is common to a/l/ en- 
gineers—to bind them together. 
They have also shown us that this 
one thing is licensing of all mem- 
bers of the profession. 

This was well summarized by 
NSPE Past President T. C. Forrest, 
iT; speaking betore the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, as fol- 
lows: “We can prepare organiza- 
tional charts of all kinds and we 


can set up machinery, but until we 
have developed a 
pride in the engineer and a con- 
sciousness of his responsibility to 


professional] 


the profession, any unity organiza- 
tion will be without the necessary 
heart throb and soul necessary to 
weld it into an 
that all individual engineers will 
feel a responsibility in connection 
therewith.” 


instrumentality 


This viewpoint reveals one of 
the basic causes of the failure of 
our unity efforts to date. There has 
been much wishful thinking. We 
have become thoroughly confused 
by trving to take short cuts. We 
have tried to build on an insecure 
foundation. It is apparent that we 
must take steps to strengthen this 
foundation. Since this is a profes- 
sional problem, it should be spear- 
headed by the professional society 
with the very close cooperation of 


all engineering societies. 


(See unity questionnaire epro- 
duced on following two pages — 


Ed for.) 
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Organizations Described 


For information and guidance, the following 
brief explanations of ECPD, NSPE, and EJC are 
provided: 

Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 
was formed in 1952 and is composed of representa- 
tives of the five founder societies plus the National 
Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners, 
The American Society for Engineering Education, 
and The Engineering Institute of Canada. Its 
primary activities since its formation have been in 
the area of accrediting engineering curricula, for 
mulation of the Canons of Ethics, stimulating vo- 
cational guidance for engineering, and concern 
for the young engineer following graduation. 


The National Society of Professional Engineers, 


formed in 1934, is a membership organization 
of registered professional engineers governed by 
representatives of fifty-one state societies, which 
in turn encompass about four hundred chapters 
It is concerned with the professional, social, and 
economic problems of all engineers. 

Engineers Joint Council is composed of ten na 
tional engineering societies, three associate socicties 
and eight local or regional affiliate societies. Afte. 
several studies spanning the period from 1943. to 
1952 a new constitution provided for the affiliation 
of national, regional and local organizations and 
established as the objectives activities in the scien 
tific, technical and educational fields. EJC’s current 
committees cover a wide span of technical and 


professional concern. 








Questionnaire on Organization of the Profession 


(Information copy only and NOT to be returned to NSPE. This questionnaire will 


be sent to all NSPE members in January, 1960, for them to complete and return.) 


The engineering societies have been confronted with 
major and far-reaching policy decisions concerning the 
over-all organization of the engineering profession. In 
its considerations of this problem, NSPE has been 
guided by the following precepts: 

(1) That an engineer for his full development 
needs to advance both technically and professionally. 
The engineer’s full development and advancement 
technically can best be accomplished by the engineer's 
membership and activity in the technical society which 
most closely associates itself with his particular en- 
deavors in engineering. 

(2) The engineer's full development and advance- 


ment professionally can best be accomplished by the 


engineer's membership and activity in a professiona 
society which is dedicated to the professional inte 
of all engineers, such as public relations, employment 


practices, economic interests, legislation, and = su 


professional concerns. This prot ssional society shoul 
be one with individual memberships and local, stat 
and national levels of organizations and should 
limited to qualified engineers. 

In order to more accurately reflect the desires 
the individuals in the profession and of NSPE men 
bers in particular, your cooperation is requested 


answering the following questions: 





With the belief that the most effective organization 
for advancing the professional development of engi- 
neers should be based on individual membership (in- 
dividual membership means voting rights, financial 
responsibility, and determination of policies and pro- 
grams through democratic representation): 

(1) Should this organization be so established that 
democratic representation and individual membership 
extend from local] chapter to state society, and state 


society to national society? 


(1) 


Yes No No Opinion 
(2) (3) 


(2) Should this organization be limited to indi 
uals who are qualified engineers? 


Yes No No Opini 


(3) Should the basis fo qualification be limited 
those registered as E.I.T.’s or P.E.’s under the laws 
the various states or territories? 


No No Opinio 


» 


(4) How familiar are vou with the Functional Pla 


AIEF? (CHECK ONLY ONI 


proposed by the 
ANSWER) 


[ Read and considered it it letail; 
(1) 
] Heard reference to it in engineering circles 
(2) not familiar with the details 
(c) (] Am not familiar with the plan 
(3) 
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(5) How familiar are you with the Engineers Joint 
Council (EJC)? (CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER) 
(a) [J Have participated in its activities 


(1) 
Am familiar with it in some detail; 


Am not familiar with the details, 


Am not familiar with it 


(6) How tamiliar are you with the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development (ECPD)? 


(CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER) 
Have participated in its activities; 
Am familiar with it in some details; 
Am not familiar with the details, 


Am not familiar 
4) 


At the present time the EJC, the ECPD, and the 
NSPE have certain overlapping activities and duplica- 
tion of committees. There has been interest among en- 
gineers in the elimination of this duplication of effort 
and expense as a basis for more effective organization 
of the profession. 


(7) Do vou believe that a plan to have E JC coordi 
nate technical matters, ECPD coordinate educational 
matters, and NSPE coordinate professional matters 
(the AIEE Functional Plan) would be a desirable first 
step in improving the organization of the engineering 
protession: 
Yes No No Opinion 


1) 


(8) Do vou feel a coordinating body of re¢ presenta- 
tuves from ECPD, EJC, and NSPE would improve this 
proposal? ee 

Yes No No Opinion 
1) 2) (3) 

(9) What do vou think would be the most cflective 
plan for the organization of the enginecring profession 
at this time? (CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER 


Functional Plan 
(1) 


rm 


Functional Plan with coordinating body, 
Federation of engineering societies at the 


such as Engineers Joint Council, 


(3) 


(10) Do vou feel NSPE should join EJC instead of 
supporting the Functional Plan? 


Yes No No Opinion 


(11) Do vou feel NSPE should be a member of 
ECPD? 


Yes 0 No Opinion 


(1 


) 


(12) Should NSPE admit to its membership quali- 
fied but nonregistered engineers: (CHECK ONLY 
ONE ANSWER) 

(a) (J At the local, state, and national levels; 

(1) 


At the local and state levels only; 
At the local level only, 


Not at any level. 
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If you checked (a), (b) or (c) in question (12), please 
answer questions (13) and (14). If you checked (d) in 


question (UZ); please skip to question (15). 


(13) Should such additional membership be limited 
to: (CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER) 


a) [) Members and fellows of the founder societies 


(1) 
b) ] Members or fellows of any technical societ 
(2) ECPD—recommended qualifications for these 
Engineers who in the opinion of the board of dire 
(3) tors of a state society or local chapter have qualifica 
tions equivalent to requirements for regisvi 
that state, 
Any graduate of an accredited engineering curriculut 
(4) 


(14) Should such members be: (CHECK ONLY 


ONE ANSWER) 


Full members with voting privileges; 


(1) 
Associate members with voting privileges 


2) eligible to hold office 


Associate members without vote 


Please complete question (15) regardless of your 
answer to question (12). 


(15) If nonregistered members were to be 
at all the national, state, and local levels: 


Should the period for acceptance of such m 


be for a limited time onlv? 


Yes No No Opinion 
| 


> 


Should there be a time limit on how lor 


idual may remain as such a member? 


No Opinion 


16) In what national technical societies do you 
hold membership: 


ASC! [] Other (Specify 
AIMIE 
ASMI 
\IEI 


\IChI ] None 


(17) Please indicate state below through which you 
hold NSPE membership. 


Ol Alabama | Niaine 37 Oregon 
02 Alaska Marviland i8 Pennsyv! 
\rizona |] Massachusetts §9 Rhode Is 
Ot Arkansas Michigan 10 South ¢ 
05 California Minnesota South D 
06 Colorado Mississippi Tennessee 
Missouri 13 Texas 
OS Delaware Montana Ltal 
OO Florida Nebraska > Vermont 
10 Georgia ’S Nevada Virgini 
1] Hawan New Hampshire Washingt 
12 Idaho 30 New Jersey West Virg 
13 Tllinois }1 New Mexico Wisconsi 
14 Indiana 32 New York Wvomit 
15 Towa North Carolina Dist. of Col 
16 Kansas 34 North Dakota Puerto Rico 
17 Kentucky > Ohio 53 Canal Zo 
36 Oklahoma 54 Member-at-l 


O7 Connecticut 


IS Louisiana 





write 


talk on 


problem ol 


HENEVER | 
the 

seals, I confess a sense ol 
embarrassment. ‘This stems from 
the fact that unlike most eneinee 


about 


ing topics, discussions of enginee! 
seals have to be conducted on 
Since the art 
of applying seals is only crudely de- 
veloped, I must talk in a most ele- 
mentary manner. 

One for the difficulty in 
teaching engineers how to 
that it looks easy. If 
thing upon which almost everyone 


ing 
a kindergarten level. 


reason 
seal Is 
there is one 
prides himself, it is his ability to 
use the tools of his profession ra) 
trade. true of 
engineers. Not only do they under 
estimate the difficulties of sealing, 
they think of them 
selves as individually accomplished. 
It is difficult 
suit when he considers himself al 


This is especially 


but tend to 


to sell a man a new 
ready well accoutered. 

This poses a dilemma. If I am 
to make this subject clear to you, 
I must oversimplify it to the point 
natural 


hand, if I 


of confirming yout 
On the othe) 
to paint a true impression, I must 


preju 
clices. am 
frighten or confuse you with a be 
wildering mass of principles, ap 
proaches, and details. I will do my 
best to take a middle course. 

First of all, do you own a seal: 
If your answer is an emphatic yes, 
give yourself an “E” for being pre 


pared. However, if vou un 


fortunately have spent your earn 


on mink, prepared to 


the 


ings ret 


throw at least a fin toward 
Section 


kn 


pro 


purchase of your new seal. 
Illinois 
Act, for 
vides in part as follows: 
“Each shall, 
registration, obtain a seal of 


13 of the Professional 


eineering example, 
registrant upon 


the 











Proper Use of 


The P.E. Seal 


HOWARD J. DEPREE, P.E. 


Professional Engineer and Lawyer, ¢ 


authorized by the Depart 
ment bearing the registrant’s name 


‘Registered Pro 


desien 
and the legend, 
fessional Engineer of Illinois’.”’ 

It ought to go without saying 
that the legislative message is loud 
and clear. To further, 
Section 28 of 


that 


ZO even 


the Act 


a violation of any of 


announces 
the pro 
the Act is punishable by 


S100, 


visions of 
than nol 


more than 5500, or imprisonment 


a fine of not less 
in the county jail for a period of 


not exceeding three months, o1 
bot} 


We 
in putting this seal to work. 


come now to the basic steps 


The 
first step is to explore the existing 


situation. Section 13 of the 


lates the 


legal 
Act re 


following: 


Plans and specifications 
rendered as professional enginee 
ing services by a Registered Profes 
sional Engineer shall be stamped 
with such seal, durine the life of 
the registrant’s certificate ~ 

Over the vears, the protessiona! 


built 


im 
Act 


ith 


an 
the 


have 


his section ol 


enemeers up 
munity to t 
some 
the 
stamp his drawings, so why should 
I. Others plead 
requirement, some con 
the 
work 


it Was impossible 


us justify our actions ¥ 


that George doesn’t 


unfamiliarity with 


the sealing 


sole themselves with thought 


that 


their client’s vas SO 


elusive that for 
him to do a perfect job, and that 


if their seal is not placed on. the 


work, no discredit can be placed on 
them. Deception is good football 


ask 
the 


it is very pool engineering. I 


you, each of you, if any of 


foregoing excuses lend dignity and 


honor to 


SION. 


the Droles 


enemecerimneg 


| l; 
Mos: engineers fall to realise 


increasing 
neers are 


spe ications, 


co 


numbers of nonene 


preparing plans an 


Proving liability fon 


Oo 


negligence based on such plans an 


specifications should be 


cated and 


ever’. 


standard 1Ol 


tic ed by 


uncomp 


] 


In pi IClice Oo 


bee 


ssured 


this i ot the case 


| sealing 1s 


prot ss1onal 


The second 


substance Ol 


He re 


ppli 
appil¢ 
| 


you 


understa 


one 


and n thre 


( 


catlol 


only 


i Vall O} 


But 


Similarly, 


fo! 
their 


you, 


t 


( 


ire some of the 
seals that 
task col 
1 
Taken bi 
] 


aoesn t 


ition oO} 


of tl e rules 
Certainly a single 

of one of them will | 

i slight effect. How much dor 


Ver Littie 


a sand pile can_ be 


we igh? 


are \ 
effect 
effect, I 


considerable. 


these rules 


hei 


cumulative 
cumulative 


an De 


(( ontin 


1¢ 


ed On page t 
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GET SOUND STATISTICAL ANSWERS 
TO THESE QUESTIONS 


Here is the latest in a continuing series of income and 
salary surveys of the engineering profession made by 
the National Society of Professional Engineers. Started 
in 1952, the surveys are part of a long-range income 
and salary study program. The fourth biennial survey 


Which of the major engineering specialties 
9 


has the highest median earnings? 


gives a detailed picture of engineer earnings by year 
of entry into the profession, by geographical region, 
by type of employer, by engineering specialty—and by 
a variety of other categories. Salary and income data 
from approximately 19,000 registered, professional 
engineers were studied for this newest survey report. 
Published in handy booklet form, the 1958 Survey 
provides a documented study at all levels of profes- 
siona: experience. One of the features of the report is 
a detailed analysis of salary trends recorded in the 
four surveys te date. 


In what fields have professional engineers 
achieved the largest gains in total earnings 
over the period 1952-58? 

How do engineering salaries compare in 
the fields of education, public utilities, in- 
dustry, government and private practice? 
How much, percentagewise, have engineer 
earnings increased throughout the country 
during the period 1952-58? 


56 pages of charts « tables + graphs « textual analysis 


(please print): 


Street 
Price: 
$2 per copy 


NSPE 
$2 Per C 
Members: $1 son 





Ship immediately 


| enclose (check 


NSPE Members: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
2029 K St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


of Professional 


Engineers’ Income and Salary Survey—1958. 


money order) in the amount of $ 


Postal Zone 


(Make checks payable to National Society of Professional Engineers) 


[] Check if you ore a member of NSPE 
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A Review of NSPE Activities .. . 


The Road to Good Engineer- 


Management Relations 


Mr. Cooper 


HE Engineers-in-Industry Sub- 

committee is presently active 

ly engaged in a program of 
erass-roots contact which will bring 
the facts regarding engineering un- 
ionism to as manv engineers as 
possible. The intensification of this 
long-standing and continuing pro- 
gram is due to the fact that within 
the near future, approximately 
7,000 professional 
ployed in 
Electric Company 
throughout the country will soon 
be called on to cast their votes for 


engineers em- 
twenty-five Western 


installations 


or against the Council of Western 
Electric Employees 
National, a union affliated with 
Scientists of 


Professional 


the Engineers and 
\merica 

In line with NSPE’s policy op 
posing the unionization of profes 
sional engineers, the members of 
the Engineers-in-Industry Subcom 
mittee, each of whom is particu- 
larly well-versed in labor relations 
and engineering unionization ques- 
tions, have spoken or are scheduled 
to speak at special chapter meet- 
ings on the subject of engineering 
unionization in those areas having 
one or more Western Electric in 
stallations. 

Briefly, developments leading up 
to the present situation began in 
1952 when the Council of Western 
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By 


A. P. COOPER, P:E.* 


rian, A SP] kneg 


Electric Pechnical (later changed 
to Professional’) 
tional, ESA, was certified by the 


NIRB to represent engineers and 


Employ« es-Na 


some technicians of the company 
\fter negotiating contracts up to 
1955, the parties arrived at an im 
passe regarding the companys 
rights to assign personnel to the 
unit represented by the union, and 
the interpretation of the definition 
of “professional emplovee™ in the 
laft-Hartlev Act. After unsuccess 
ful union lawsuits and demonstra 
tions. the union voluntarily aban 
doned its 1952 certification and 
filed a petition with the NLRB tor 
a new election and certification. 
Now, after 


ten briefs, including one by NSPE, 


a vear’s hearings, writ- 
and over 4,000 pages of testimony, 
the dispute between the union and 
company ove! the professional 
status of certain emplovees is be- 
fore the Board for decision. The 
Board’s ruling and = direction of 
election are expected shortly. 

In the meantime, the Engineers 
in-Industry Subcommittee will con 
tinue its special program with the 


Mr. Cooper is an engineer- 
ng executive with the Texas 
Division of the Dow Chemical 
Company, lreeport, Texas. 


rs-in-l) 


cooperation mad participator 


NSPI State 
up to the date of the actual vot 


societies and chapt 


This type of problem, involving 
as it does the position ot engineers 
with regard to collective bargain 
ing representation through an en 
gineering union, 1s not new. In 
order to better understand its im 
plications, a brief discussion of 
othe 


NSPE has vigorously and effective 


related situations and hoy 


lv acted to meet these conditions as 
they have arisen, is believed 
ranted at this time 

Ohio Turnpike Case—In 195 
local of the International Union 
Operating Engineers stepped up 
efforts to organize the engincering 
and surveving crew personnel ol 
contractors engaged in various 
phases of work on the Ohio ‘Turn 
pike. The tactics employed by the 
union consisted of threats to em 
plovers of strikes and shutdowns in 
an effort to force the inclusion ol 
the enginecring and surveving pe 
sonnel into the union. NSPE’s leg 
islative counsel met with leaders of 
the Ohio 
Ohio, at 


problem Was 


Society in Columbus, 


which time the = entiré 
discussed. It was 
agreed that a final decision as to 
procedure would be made bv the 
Ohio Society and that NSPI 


would actively intervene, at the 
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invitation of OSPE, in any court 
cases which might develop. 

An opportunity presented itself 
for court action when the union 
called a strike following the refusal 
of a civil engineer to join the un- 
ion. The strike ended a week later, 
but the engineer was removed as 
“chief of party” and given an office 
job at no loss in pay. As a result, 
the engineer filed unfair labor prac- 
tice charges against the union al- 


leging that the union had violated 
the Taft-Hartlev Act by causing his 
employer to remove him from his 


job as “chief of party” because he 
refused to join the union. The 
Ohio Society intervened in behalf 
of the engineer and was. instru 
mental in bringing the matter be 
fore the National Labor Relations 
Board. The Board found the en 
gineer to be a supervisor within the 
meaning of the Act, and therefore 
not entitled to the protection of the 
Act in bringing an unfair Jabor 
practice charge. Accordingly — the 
complaint was dismissed. 

The net result of the Board’s de 
termination was that the tvpe of 
engineering employees whom the 
union sought as members (chief of 
party) were supervisors as defined 
in the Act, and thus were not sub- 
organization and union 
the action 
which cul- 


ject to 
membership. In essence, 
of the Ohio. Society 

minated in the Board’s ruling as to 
supervisory status, frustrated the 
union’s attempt to organize these 


engineering emplovees 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Election 

The Federation of Honeywell En- 
gineers, which represented the en 
gineers and technicians at Min 
neapolis-Honevwell Regulator 
Company, voted in 1957 to disaf- 
filiate from the Engineers and Sci- 
entists of America and join the 
United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO. 
A group of Honevwell engincers, 
seeking to disaffiliate themselves 
and all other engineers from any 
union connection whatsoever, Cir- 
culated a decertification petition 
among all employees represented 
by the union. This group soon be- 
came known as the “decertifiers” 
and on the basis of their action the 
company filed a petition with the 
NLRB for a new election in which 
engineers and technicians, voting 
separately, had a choice of voting 
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lor representation by the UAW, 
the ESA or neither. 

Prior to the clection, the “de- 
certifiers” requested the assistance 
of the Engincers-in-Industry  Sec- 
tion of the Minnesota Society in 
arranging a special meeting at 
which time the subject of sounding 
board organizations would be dis 
cussed. The meeting was arranged 
with the help of NSPE at which 
D. F. Langenwalter of General 
Electric (past president of — the 
Schenectady General Electric Engi 
Association and a_formet 
NSPE’s 
Subcommittee) was the 


neers 
member of Eneineers-in- 
Industry 
principal speaker. In 
NSPE’s legislative counsel traveled 


to Minneapolis for a meeting at- 


addition, 


tended by several of the decertifiers 
and various members of the Min 
nesota Socictv. NSPE offered and 
gave its full support and coopera- 
tion to the group 
through the Minnesota Society. 
NSPE’'s” efforts were 
warded by Honeywell emplovees 
when, on Mav 8, 1957, both the 


professional 


richly re- 


professional engineers and the tech- 


nicians decisively rejected repre- 
sentation bids by both the UAW 
and ESA, and overwhelmingly 
voted for no union representation 
whatsoever. Undoubtedly, the 


Honevwell election constituted a 


crippling blow to L.A\W's attempts 
to organize engincers, and prob- 
ably accounted to a large extent 
for the subsequent internal split 
among ESA member unions. 
Since then the Honevwell Engi- 
Clhabs. <a board 
group, has affiliated with the Min- 


neers’ sounding 
nesota Society of Professional En- 
gineers. An article in the April, 
1959, issue of the AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEER by J. T. Ludwig, a Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell engineer and 
member of the NSPE Engincers 
in-Industry Subcommittee, — dis 
cusses the detailed arrangements 
required for this first affiliation of 
an industrial “sounding board 
type of organization with an NSPE 


constituent society. 


Westinghouse Friendship Airport 
Election—In 1957 the Salaried Em 
plovees Association, Federation of 
Westinghouse Independent Sala 
ried Unions (SEA) and the West- 
inghouse Engineers \ssociation 
(WEA), affiliated with ESA, sought 
to represent engineering and other 
emplovees at the Electronics Divi- 


ly 


sion of Westinghouse’s relativel 


new Friendship \irport Balti 
more) plant. An election was held 
on November 7, 1957, in which 
there were 150 votes cast for SI 

156 for “no union” and nineteet 


Some movements would have this professional engineer, left, brought 
into unions with technicians who are also shown at work here. 





for WEA. On the preliminary ques- 
tion of whether the professional en- 
gineering emplovees wanted to be 


included in a unit composed of all 


salaried employees for collective 


bargaining purposes, both profes- 


sional and = nonprofessional, the 


vote was 182 No, and 124 Yes. 
Since SEA fell three votes short 

of a majority on the November 7th 

balloting, a runoff election was 


necessary. Prior to the second vote, 


ry 


os : 


4 


Engineers in construction work 
comprise another group who have 
benefited by NSPE activity in the 
union field. 


the company stepped up direct con- 
tacts with its engineering employ- 
ees. Meetings were held with super- 
visors, and at one of these an NSPE 
representative explained the Soci- 
ety’s position on unionization of 
engineers. In addition, literature 
and information on_ professional 
concepts were distributed. 

The runoff election in Decem- 
ber resulted in a vote of 171 “no 
union” to 115 for SEA, the West- 
inghouse Engineers Association 
(ESA) having been dropped from 
the ballot after the first round of 
balloting. Thus, only seven months 
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after a clear repudiation of collec- 
tive bargaining by Honeywell en- 
gineers, union representation was 


again rejected by engineering em- 


plovees in another of the country’s 


major industrial establishments. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Case— 
In January, 1958, the executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers was 
contacted by a group of profession- 
al engineers emploved in the en 
gineering department of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, 
located in Wilmerding, Pennsyl- 
vania. These engineers desired to 
terminate their afiiation with the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Office and 
Technical Union, which repre 
sented them for collective bargain 
ing purposes, although the engi 
neers involved were not actually 
members of the union. The engi 
neers’ request for information and 
advice was referred to NSPE, and 
a meeting was arranged at which 
time the complete ramifications of 
the problem and _ possible courses 
of action for the engineers were to 
be discussed. A meeting was held 
on February 8, 1958, in Pittsburgh 
and those in attendance included 
NSPE’s legislative counsel, repre- 
sentatives from the Pennsvlvania 
Society and its Pittsburgh Chapter 
and several engineers employed by 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany. 

Subsequently, an Engineers Pro- 
fessional Association was organized 
and petitioned the NLRB for a 
new election on behalf of the pro- 
fessional engineering employees, 
coincident with the expiration of 
the Office and Technical Union's 
contract with the con pany in June. 
The engineers’ petition granted by 
the NLRB permitted the choice of 
representation by the heterogene- 
ous union, the Engineers Profes- 
sional Association or neither. 

Prior to the actual voting, the 
Office and Technical Union with- 
drew from the ballot, leaving the 
sole question whether the profes- 
sionals wanted to be represented 
by the newly-formed Engineers 
Professional Association. By a vote 
of 36 to 12 the engineers voted 
against union representation for 
collective bargaining purposes, and 
thus once again upheld the profes- 
sional attitude toward unioniza- 
tion. 


Unionization Attempts Among 
NYC Engineers—<As a result of an 
executive order issued by Mayor 
Wagener in March, 1958, establish- 
ing policy and procedures to per- 
mit city employees to select collee 
tive bargaining representatives, a 
local of an AFL-CIO union has filed 
a petition with the city’s Commis 
sioner of Labor to represent ap 
proximately 5,000 city employees in 
engineering and technician jobs 
including about 500 professional 
engineers. The New York State So 
ciety of Professional Engineers 
moving swiltly to meet this union 
ization challenge, has adopted 
resolution declaring that profes 
sional emplovees should be Col 
sidered separate and apart 
nonprofessionals for voting } 
poses as now provided in the Latt 
Hartley Act. Although ‘Talt-Hart 
lev does not apply to governmenta 
emplovees, it nevertheless is usual 
lv of great influence in matters of 
this type. 

The New York group also has 
formed a Functional Section fo 
Engineers in N.Y.C. Public Service 
in order to promote the interest 
of its members along professiona 
lines, and has met with the Mavon 
to discuss the professional eng 
neers’ position and objectives 

NSPE has viewed the New Yor} 
City situation as only the first ir 
which the various unions mat 
tempt to bring governmentally-em 
ploved professional engineers into 
their fold. “This effort,” a Societ 
statement declared, “must ber 
sisted at everv level to protect oul 
professional standing and the wel 
fare of the engineering profession 
To this end the National Society of 
Professional Engineers extends it 
assistance to the member state so 
cieties to the extent possible in a 
manner consistent with NSPI 
policies.” 

Implementing this statement, 
the National Society has been pro 
viding direct assistance at the re 
quest of the state leaders through 
participation in several conferences 
direct contact via telephone and 
extensive correspondence. 

Although the situation in New 
York Citv remains unresolved at 
this time, the NYSSPE and the Na 
tional Society are preparing for all 
foreseeable contingencies. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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New Literature 


EQUIPMENT-—A 12-page, illustrated 
catalog showing the complete line of 
Iron Fireman commercial and indus- 
trial fuel burning and auxiliary equip- 
ment has been announced bv the 
company. Particularly helpful is the 
“Index and Selection Chart’ which 
simplifies selection of appropriate 
equipment for any application. This 
comprehensive catalog covers the en- 
tire Iron Fireman = commercial-indus- 
trial line of oil burners, gas burners, 
dual-fuel 

draft 


units, 


burners for gas and_ oil, 
boiler- 
factory 


units, 


package 


coal stokers, 


forced 
burner 
wired combustion control panels, and 
the Iron Fireman Selec Temp steam 
heating svstem. One section discusses 
the selection of fuel or fuels, and 


types of draft available 


(Circle 15 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


PUM PS—A 1-page illustrated booklet 
from Walter H. Eagan Company gives 
detailed information and engineering 
data on their line of time-saving, eas 
ily installed packaged fuel oil pump 
and heater sets for accurate control of 
temperature and pressure of heavy 
oils to insure proper atomization and 
combustion. Advantages cited for the 
packaged units are quick availability 
ind heater for use, with 
minimum installation, and avoidance 


ofte n 


of pump 
of combustion difficulties so 
improper field assembled 
Described are 


caused by 
combinations. single 
ind duplex units for steam or elec 
tric drive which heat to 3C9°F., pump 
to 400 psi, and have capacities to 3000 


gph. 
(Circle 16 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


SELECTOR CHARTS—A_ bulletin 
containing selector charts for potting 
compounds, coatings, foams and bond 
ing agents is now. available from 
Plastic The charts are de 


signed to help the electronic engineer 


Associates 


pick the exact resin that will best fit 


his needs. Definitions are provided 


for such terms as casting, encapsula- 
tion, impregnation, and coating. The 
charts offer hard, semi-rigid and flex- 
ible formulations for each of these 


processing applications 


(Circle 17 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 





WOOD — “Engineering in) Wood - 
1960” is the title of a 24-page catalog 
Timber Structures, Inc., 
laminated 


published by 


manufacturers of glued 


arches, beams, rigid frames, trusses, 
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and decking. The catalog is illustrated 
with many photographs showing the 
application of the various timber 
structural components, and contains 
detailed drawings, tables of dimen- 
sions and section properties, yvether 
with specifications and other informa 
tion of interest to architects and build 
ers. Examples of glued laminated 
domes are also shown, and a section 
is devoted to VTim-Deck, a heavy tim- 
ber decking which is often used with 
exposed members as sheathing-insula 


tion-ceiling 


(Circle 18 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


revised bul 


MINING—A_ completely 
letin on portable and power cables 
for the mining industrv has been is- 
sued by General Electric's Wire and 
Cable Department. The booklet cov 
ers portable and powe! cables for use 
in underground mining, both AC and 
DC systems, and for strip mining and 
pits and quarries, as well as heavy 
portable cables for gantry cranes, earth 
moving equipm«¢ nt, and the like. Both 
600-volt and high voltage cables are 
included. 
data is given for the complete line of 


Pechnical and specification 


cables and for the various components 
such as conductors, insulation, and 
jackets. Splicing and terminating de- 


tails are also included. 


(Circle 19 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


LAMINATED PLASTICS—Basic ap- 
plication information and engineer 
ing data on laminated plastics and 
vulcanized fibre is given in a new 
condensed catalog published by ‘Tay- 
lor Fibre Co. The data in the 8-page 
catalog is provided to aid engineers 
in selecting and applying these basic 
materials for electrical, electronic and 
mechanical components. The first two 
pages of text describe laminated pl] 
tics and vulcanized fibre in 

terms, telling how they are mac 
where they can be used. One 

Spre ad lists veneral data and en 
ing data for twenty-one of tl 

Taylor 


common grades of 


laminated plastics. The genet 
give suggested = applications 
sponding NEMA grades, militar 
ification, color and forms and 
which The « 


data lists typical physic | 


furnished. 


and electrical 
vives substantially 


propertues. 
section 
tvpe of information for six 

Favlor Fibre’s vulcanized fibr 
cial erades of vulcanized fibre 


scribed on the last page 


(Circle 20 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


HEATING—A 1 2-page illustrated bul 
letin on Karbate impervious graphite 
immersion heat exchangers and 
lating steam jets for heating or ¢ 
ing corrosive solutions in all type 
tanks is available from Nation 
bon Company, a division of 
Carbide separate 
tions on plate, 


immersion heat 


Corporation. 
bavonet, and « 

exchangers include 
veneral descriptive, installation ind 


information. Dimensioned 


operation 
sketches of each type give cor 
construction details, and tables 
sent information on weights and 
fective surface areas. Specificats 

circulating steam jets include 

installation 


sions and instruc 


Monograms and curves 


present 
sign information, and sample « 

tions illustrate the proper applic 
of the equipment under a wide 


of operating conditions. 


(Circle 21 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 





These listings are informational only and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 
To receive any of the new literature described in this column, merely circle the item number in the Readers’ Service Dept. 
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Money Is Everything! 


Well, almost. In any case, it is hard to beat when it comes to business! And money—$19 billion 


of it—is what the 55,000-plus readers of the AMERICAN ENGINEER spend every year for 


dozens of products—civil, electrical, mechanical, and chemical. Check the products below and 


the amounts of money AE readers invest in them annually. Then write one of our representa 


tives (names and addresses below) for the complete survey of readers’ purchasing habits as 


made by E. M. Brooks Survey Associates. an independent Washington, D. C. organization, 


long prominent in complex governmental statistical work. 


P.S.: Show this page to your advertising manager—he'll be pleased you did! 


Product Amount Purchased Annually 


Air Compressors $ 69-million 
Air Conditioners 525-million 
Asphalt 250-million 
Boilers 208-million 
Bonds (Surety) 430-million 

490-million 
Cement 578-million 


Concrete and Cement Curing 
Material 967-million 


Control Instruments 154-million 
Conveyors 107-million 
Electric Motors 537-million 
Electronics 222-million 
Engines 170-million 
Heat Exchangers 370-million 


Indicating and Recording Instru- 
125-million 


Product Amount Purchased Annually 


Iron Steel Pipe 526-million 
Lighting Appliances 437-million 
Materials Handling Equipment 116-million 
Paints ..  55-million 

400-million 
Pressure Vessels 264-million 
Prestressed Concrete 711-million 
Steel, Alloy 531-million 
Steel, Structural 3-billion 
Steel, Tubing -million 
Testing Equipment -million 
Thermal Insulation -million 
Transformers -million 
Valves and Fittings ........ -million 


Ventilators and Heaters .... -million 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 


America’s Fastest Growing Engineering Magazine 


With a Circulation of 60,000 Monthly! 








ADVERTISING INFORMATION: American Engineer, 2029 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Telephone: 
FEderal 7-2211. NEW YORK: Austin LeStrange Co., Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 5-3277. CHICAGO: LeStrange Co., Inc., 185 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
DEarborn 2-0248. CALIFORNIA: Richard B. Kilner Company, 465 California Street, San Francisco 4, 


California. YUkon 2-9030. 
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Winter Meeting Program Set 
For Wichita, February 18-20 


e Quesada and Minton Are Guest Speakers 


e Committee Reports, Activities Listed 


With two outstanding speakers scheduled on the agenda, NSPE will 


convene in Wichita, Kansas, February 18-20, for a winter meeting which 


has aroused considerable interest. 
E.R. (Pete) 


trator of the 


Quesada, admiunis- 
Federal \viation 


E. R. Quesada 


agency, has been announced as the 
banquet speaker on February 19, 
He joins with Major General J\. 
M. Minton, previously announced 
as the luncheon speaker on the 
same day, to provide the National 
Society with an excellent program. 

General Minton is director. of 
engineering for the United States 
\ir Force, and a strong advocate 
of engineering registration. 

\s administrator of the FAA, 
\Ir. Quesada is 
modernizing the Federal 


responsible fo) 
Airways 
system, directing air traffic contro] 
of civil and military aircralt, con 
trolling the allocation of the dim- 
inishing airspace, and both issuing 
and enforcing air satetv rules. 

Following a distinguished caree1 
in the Air Force, he retired in 195] 
with the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral. 

A full program of committee re- 
ports and activities is on tap for 
the Board in Wichita—the largest 
city in Kansas. An opening 7 p.m. 
dinner in the Center Ballroom of 
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the Broadview Hotel on February 
18 will feature a talk by NSPE 
President Harold A. Mosher. His 
topic: “The Society Moves Ahead.” 

The Wichita Professional Enei- 
Society has 


neering planned a 


varied social program for Board 
wives. The 


Society will 


members and then 
Kansas Engineering 


also hold their annual meeting 


jointly with the national get-to- 


gether. 


Here’s the Program: 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1960 
9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m.—Room 104—Executive 
Committee Meeting 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1960 
9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m.—Room 104—Executive 
Committee Meeting 
6:00 p.m.—South Ballroom—Social Hour 


7:00 p.m.—Center Ballroom—Opening Din- 
ner—’’The Society Moves Ahead” Harold 
A. Mosher, P. E., NSPE President 
Evening Session, February 18, Following 
Dinner 
Roll Call of Members of the Board 
Reading of Minutes of Previous Meeting 
Reading of Communications 
Report of Officers 
President 
Executive Director 
Treasurer 
Report of Executive Committee 
February 17-18, 1960, Meeting 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1960 


8:00 a.m.—Regional Breakfasts—Northeast- 
ern Region, Room 102; Southeastern 
Region, Room 104; Southwestern Region, 
Room 106; North Central Region, Guard 
Room; Western Region, Green Room; 
Central Region, Tour Room 

9:00 a.m.—Professional Meeting—Clan 
Room 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT GROUP 
Vice President Hull, presiding 
Further Consideration of Revisions To The 
Model Law 
Robert Williamson, P. E., Chairman 
Registration Committee 
NSPE Scholarship Program 
Plans for Expansion 
Report on ARMCO Scholarships 
Leland Hobson, P. €E., Chairn 
Scholarship Committee 
Engineer's Record Book 
Arthur Gompf, P. E., Chairman 
Engineers Committee 
Student Chapter Policy Study 
J. Neils Thompson, P. £E 
Student Chapter Committee 
Professional Concepts In The Education 
of Engineers 
Carl C. Chambers, P. E., Cha 


Education Committee 


Situated on the banks of the Arkansas River (foreground) is Wichita, 
Kansas—site of the 1960 winter meeting of the National Society with 
headquarters at the Broadview Hotel (extreme left in foreground). 








Wichita Executive Committee 


Members of the Executive Committee of the Wichita Professional En- 
gineering Society plan with other committee chairmen for the NSPE 
winter meeting. Committee chairman are, |.-r.: Rex Brunson, entertainment; 
Louis Montre, finance; Charles Clark, co-chairman of Executive Commit- 
tee; Guy Shelly, Jr., general chairman, and Bernard Alberts, publicity. 


PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT GROUP 
Vice President Easley, presiding 


Ethical Studies 
Marcus Durlach, Jr., P. E., Chairman, 
Ethical Practices Committee 


Board of Ethical Review 
Case 59-1—Advertising of Engineering 
Services 
Case 59-2—Termination of Engineer's 
Services and Retention of Different En- 
gineer for Same Work 
Case 59-3—Preferential Treatment of 
Building Materials; Free Engineering 
Murray A. Wilson, P. E., Chairman, 
Board of Ethical Review 


Restudy of Policies on ‘Gentlemen’s 
Agreements’ and Employment Limitations 
L. Eugene Easley, P. E., Chairman, 

Employment Practices Committee 


Functional Section Activities for Engineers 
in Government 
Study of State and Municipal Merit 
System Provisions and Engineering 
Personnel Policies 
Registration Pamphlet for Engineers in 
All Levels of Government and Armed 
Services 
Establishment of Monthly Newsletter 
for Government Section Participants 
Study and Analysis of Current De- 
velopments Concerning Classification 
and Compensation of Federal Em- 
ployees 
Wesley E. Gilbertson, P. E., Chairman 
Functional Section for Engineers in 
Government 


Functional Section Activities for Consult- 
ing Engineers in Private Practice 
Preliminary Evaluation of Survey on 
Federal Contract Fees 
Task Force Studies on Liability Insur- 
ance 
Plans for Testimony Before Congres- 
sional Committees an Use of Consult- 
ing Engineers 
Alfred H. Samborn, P. E., Chairman, 
Functional Section for Consulting Engi- 
neers in Private Practice 


Engineers-in-Indystry Reports 
Revised Policy Statement on Collective 
Bargaining 
NSPE Principles on Labor Legislation 
Affecting Engineers 
Meetings and Status of Western Elec- 
tric Case 
Sounding Board Kit Use 
Professionalism Course Material 
Response to Industrial Professional De- 
velopment Award Program 
H. P. Cooper, P. E., Chairman, 
Engineers-in-Industry Subcommittee 


12:30 p.m.—Center and North Ballrooms— 
General Luncheon 


Address: The Professional Engineer Pro- 

gram in the United States Air Force 

Major General A. M. Minton, P. E., 
United States Air Force, Director of 
Civil Engineering 


Afternoon Session—2:00 p.m.—Clan Room 





THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1960 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1960 
8:45 a.m.—Breakfast—Rose Room 





LADIES. PROGRAM 


12:00-5:00 p.m.—Hospitality Room, Room 108 

6:00 p.m.—Social Hour with Men—South Ballroom 
7:00 p.m.—Opening Dinner with Men—Center Ballroom 
9:00 p.m.—Hospitality Room, Room 108 


Entertainment during opening session 


12:15 p.m.—tuncheon with Men—Center and North Ballrooms 
Afternoon—Open for Shopping. Refreshments—Hospitality Room 
6:00 p.m.—Social Hour with Men—South Ballroom 

7:00 p.m.—Banquet with Men—Center and North Ballrooms 








PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS GROUP 
Vice President Zelhart, presiding 


Latest Developments In Discussions of 
Organization of Engineering Profession 
Garvin H. Dyer, P. E., Chairman, 

Inter-Society Relations Committee 
Architect-Engineer Relations 

James P. O'Donnell, P. E., Chairman 

Interprofessional Relations Committee 


PUBLIC RELATIONS GROUP 
Vice President Rouse, presiding 
Public Relations Activities for 1960 
John L. Pratt, P. E., Chairman, Public 
Relations Committee 
Engineers’ Week—1960 
Belton Y. Cooper, P. E., Chairman, En 
gineers’ Week Committee 


ORGANIZATIONAL FUNCTIONS GROUP 
Editorial and Advertising Review— 
American Engineer 


G. Ross Henninger, P. E., Chairman 
American Engineer Committee 
Use of New Membership Promotion Pub 
lication 
Use of NSPE Publications Catalog 
The Introductory Membership Plan in 
1960 
Thomas T. Mann, P. E.. 
Membership Committee 
Chapters—The Front Window of NSPE 
Frank W. Edwards, P. E., Chairman 
State Society and Chapter Activities 


Chairman 


Committee 
Experience and Qualifications for Grades 
of Technicians 
A. C. Friel, P. E., Chairman, Committee 
on Engineering Technicians 


6:00 p.m.—South Ballroom—Social Hour 


7:00 p.m.—Center and North Ballrooms— 
Banquet 
Address: Honorable E. R. Quesada, Ad- 
ministrator, Federal Aviation Agency 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1960 
9:00 a.m.—Clan Room 


POLICY OPERATIONS GROUP 
Vice President Christian, presiding 
Report of the Constitution and By! 


Committee 


Lehmann M. Dunn, P Chairn 


E 
Co 


Constitution and Bylaws 
Resolutions 
James A. Evans, P. E., 


Resolutions Committee 


Location of 1962 Meetings 
New Business 
Adjournment 
12:30 p.m.—South and Center Ballrooms— 
Kansas Engineering Society Luncheon 
Everyone Invited 
2:00 p.m.—North Ballroom—Continuation 
of KES Annual Meeting 
Everyone Invited 
6:30 p.m.—South and Center Ballrooms— 
Kansas Engineering Society Banquet 
Everyone Invited) Entertainment 


Dancing 
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SEALS 


(Continued from page 40) 


The cardinal rule of all seal- Certificates and 


ing can be stated in four words: 

Use your seal consistently. That +4 

is, don’t limit the use of your mm ems are QavUal Oh e 
seal only to situations in which 


the client or municipal body re- 
quires it. The National 


Professional Z 


v of we 
geqcitll Dincers 


Another good rule is: Keep 
your seal in your own possession 
so that no attempt can be made 
by another to use it. 


The third thing to remember 
is that your seal is to be affixed 
only to work which has been 


done bv vou. or under vour The Professional Engi- The beautiful Society shield Order one of the handsome 


i ae neer emblem is available is available in several certificates showing your NSPE 
personal supervision. styled as cuff links. Can styles. See coupon below. affiliation for your office wall. 
f also be ordered in large 
Fourthly, keep your seal up to 3” size as a metal auto- 
date by keeping your registra- mobile emblem. 
tion up to date. It is unlawful 
for anyone to stamp or seal any Now available for the 
Rin ie i ater ths rentetvation ladies is a_ beautiful 
ee ee a Ladies Auxiliary Insignia. 
certificate has expired or has 
been suspended or revoked. The shield mounted as a tie 
chain makes a perfect gift. 
For a fifth rule, establish the * 
habit of placing your seal on the 
original plan or specification im- 
. ° ° . e 
mediately after its completion The shield worn as a tie 
: y clasp is distinctive jewelry 
and before changes have been for any professional engi- 
made on it. Affix your seal to neer member. 
prints of original drawings only 
after verifying the changes or 
revisions. In addition, require 
change numbers for all revi- 
sions. 


Also, consider the fundamental 
matter of taking the trouble to edu- 
cate yourself on what is involved 


i REIN out 2 professionally ade- NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
quate product according to the 2029 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Canons of Ethics for Engineers. 


‘ | am enclosing my check in the amount of $ ———— for which please 
Place your mark only on such work 


send me For Professional Engineers, P. E., and Junior Members, J. M. 


that complies with the Canons, 
JM. PE 


Certificate No. 1 with Chapter and State designation, priced at $1.50 
Certificate No. 2 with State designation, priced at $1.50 
] American Engineer Binder, priced at $3.00 
tional rules. If you have, you will ] [. Shield, mounted as a charm, priced at $5.00 
] Shield, mounted as a pin, priced at $5.00 
; : Miniature Shield, mounted on lapel button (3@”), priced at $2.50 
these ideas into words and the con Miniature Shield, mounted on tie clip, priced at $2.50 
tingencies that must be considered. ] Shield, mounted on tie chain, priced at $2.50 
Professional Engineer Emblem cuff links (set), priced at $3.00 
In closing, I would like to Say [] Automobile Emblem (3”), priced at $1.00 


I’m assuming at this point that 
you have thought out some addi- 


appreciate the difficulty of putting 


that conscientious cflort to make [ Ladies Auxiliary Insignia, mounted as a pin, priced at $5.00 
proper use of your seal pays rich [ Ladies Auxiliary Insignia, mounted as a charm, priced at $5.00 


rewards. The deep satisfaction that PLEASE MAIL TO 

comes from wrestling with man- 

sized problems and producing solu- ADDRESS Se —_ 
tions to them should be evidenced CITY 


STATE 


by your imprint on the work. Take 1 am a member of the Society of Professional Engineers. 
a firm grip on your seal, Don’t let State 


(and if Certificate No. 1 is desired) _ pa Oe ee eee 
Chapter 
Charms and pins (exclusive of lapel buttons) engraved upon request 


it slip out of your grasp.—End. 
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Soon to Leave for South America 


Beatrice A. Hicks, P.E., and Rodney D. Chipp, P.E., will embark March 15 
on a trip which will take them to Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Peru. The 
husband and wife team were chosen from more than 2,000 professional 
engineers who participated in the Society’s “Project Ambassador” fund 
raising campaign. 





Shreveport Section Officers 


f ? NATIONAL 


mee (SOCIETY oF 
ROFESSION» 


Orville T. Ice, Jr., (second from right) is installed as president of the 
Shreveport Section of the Louisiana Engineering Society by Outgoing 
President Quentin W. Hargrove (second from left) while First Vice Presi- 
dent Tom Ruffin (right) and Second Vice President Marion C. Bubenzer 
(left) look on. Not shown is Frank Irland, the section’s new secretary- 
treasurer. 





Maine Society Elects 


SN er SOCIED, 


< ea 3 : hf 

The Maine SPE recently held its first annual meeting and elected officers. 

Shown seated are, |.-r.: Robert G. Martin, national director; Lawrence F. 

Cote, secretary; William S. Rollins, treasurer; Richard E. Durst, president; 

Franklin C. Brawn, second vice president, and David B. Kelley, vice presi- 

dent; standing, Carl H. Crane; John D. Waddell; Robert E. Chute; Stephen 
K. Gross, and Elmer W. Campbell—all State directors. 
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D. C. Society to 
‘Meet the Air Force’ 


“Meet the Air Force” will be the 
program theme for the District ol 
Columbia SPE when they meet 
January 25 in Washington. Gues 
spe ake will be f M. Ferry, special 
assistant for installations to the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

Major General A. M. Minton 
director of civil engineering for the 
U.S. Air Force, will be the guest « 
honor. 


\ number ot An Force ofhicta 


from other directorates av 


pected to attend 


_— 


to Remember 


Louisiana Engineering Society 
ni Meeting, January 7-9, 196 
rie Hotel, New Orle 


i 


Professional Engineers of North 
arolina—Annua! Meetir Jal 
21-23, 1960, Raleigh, North Ca 


Texas Society of Professional En- 
gineers ial Meetin Ja i 
21-23, 1960, Harlingen, Texa 


Mississippi Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting es : 
uary 21-23, 1960, King Edward Hot 
Jackson, M isSippl 


Idaho Society of Professional En 
gineers—Annual Meeting ebru 
4-6, 1960, Boise Hotel, Boise, Ida 


National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Winter Meetin Febru- 
iry 18-2( 1960, Broadview Hote 


Wichita, Kat 


Kansas Engineering Society 
nf tir , x 1 » 
ai = wWleE gE epdruar 16-<' 


Broadview Hotel, Wichita, K 


Iowa Engineering Society 
ial Meeting ‘ebr y 22-2 


r bruary 22-24, 19¢ 
Fort Des Moines Des Moines, I 


Minnesota Society of Professional 
Engineers Annual Feb- 
y 24-26 


rua 
Paul, Minne 


New Mexico Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers—Annual Meet 
February 26-27, 1960, Roswell 


Mexice 


Tennessee Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting Feb- 
ruary 26-27 960 Kingsport Inr 
Kingsport, ° 


NSPE State 
ence—April 20-23, 1960, Memoria 
Union Purdue University Lafa- 
yette, Indiana 


Presidents’ Confer- 


National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, June 
8-11, 1960, Statler Hotel, 30ston 
Massachusetts 
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UNIONS 
(Continued from page 44) 


Legislation: Freedom of Associa- 
tion Bill—For the past several vears 
NSPE has sponsored the so-called 
“Freedom of Association” bill in- 
troduced in Congress by Rep. Car- 
roll D. Kearns of Pennsylvania. 
Essentially the “Freedom of As- 
sociation” proposal would amend 
the Taft-Hartlev Act so as to re- 
move the possibility that organiza- 
tions of professional engineers may 
be viewed as company-dominated 
labor organizations 

\t present the “Tatt-Hartley Act 
contains a rather broad definition 
of “labor organization” which in 
cludes anv organization of any 
kind in which cmplovees partici 
pate and which exists for the pur- 
pose, in whole or in part, of deal- 
ing with employers concerning 
erlevances, wages, hours or work- 
ing conditions. In some instances 
professional engineers have formed 
local associations, sometimes refer- 
red to as “sounding board” groups, 
which are designed to provide en- 
gineers with a means of considering 
their mutual problems together. 
Their activity is exclusively within 
the realm of — professionalism, 
though this sometimes mav lead to 
collateral considerations which 
touch upon working conditions 
and even wages and hours 

These local groups include both 
‘emplovee” professional engineers 
and “management” professional en- 
gineers within their membership. 
The problem requiring correction 
exists because “management” pro- 
fessional engineers are included in 
the membership of these local 
groups and because in their opera 
tions they may touch upon “work 
ing conditions.” Consequently, 
thev are under a constant cloud ol 
being attacked as “company domi- 
nated” labor organizations: and, ol 
course, the domination of a union 
by the company is illegal under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The “Freedom of Association 
bill is designed to rectify this situa 
tion by adding a proviso to the 
Act which expressly exempts  or- 
ganizations of professional person- 
nel from the definition of “labor 


organization.” 


(Continued on page 58) 
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By Popular Demand... 


A HANDY AND DISTINCTIVE 
BINDER FOR 12 ISSUES OF 
THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 


Now you can build an easy reference to the many 
fine articles and features which appear in the Amer- 
ican Engineer by slipping your monthly issues into 
this new handsome maroon (silver lettered) DuPont 
fabricord binder. 

The binder has 12 removable heavy-tempered flat 
steel rods and solid nickeled screw posts on each end 
which are easily operated. Though rugged, the binder 
is beautifully finished and has a reinforced stiff back 
which is lined for greater wear. 


order yours today $ 3 “ng each postpaid 


AMERICAN ENGINEER Magazine 2029 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


Please send me prepaid .) American Engineer 
binders. 


| enclose $ Send the binder(s) to 





Promotional Aids for 


Here ARE the basic promotional aids on which sales. Prices: 100 to 500—15e each; 500 to 1,000—10c: 1,000 to 
to build your Engineers’ Week program. These items will 3,000—7e; 3,000 to 5,000—se; and over 5,000—4¢c 
give your program coverage in local newspapers, 
: = : : me Posters: Colorful 9 x 11-inch pasteboard posters carry 
on radio and TV stations, and in civic Engineers’ Week design and theme. This is the basic 
and group displays. Use these promotional materials item for calling attention to the Week. Use on bull. 
to show how engineering progress will window displays, school exhibits, ete. Large size 
= also available. Prices: 9 x 11, $4 per 100; 18 x 22, 
affect the decade of the 1960's. 
Paper Bonners: Excellent for display use. Three fe 
r ; x3 inches wide. Has _— er design and words “Nati 
TV Spot Films: A set of three 1-minute and two 20-second T\ Wesk” tn eolor 
films dramatizing the theme of the 1960 National Engineers’ 
Week. Produced to meet network standards, the films call atten- 
tion to the role of the engineer in building for progress thro ugh National Engineers’ Week Sout: se these bright 
the coming decade. Each film qualified for public vi all office mail from now h February 
time during station breaks. A set of these five films will r printed on 1!4-inch gummed paper. Price: $! 
largest Engineers’ Week audience. Price: Set of fii 


r 
4b 


Newspaper mat story on engineering and the Helpers te of the moon 

“Engineering's Great Challenge—The 1960’s:’’ A 15-minute ti during the 1960's: A feature article on how the exploration of our 
recorded radio program dramatizing the contributions engineer moon will be an engineering accomplishment from the rocket 
ing will make during the 1960’s. Network performer scribe vehicles, through the instruments and structures 
engineering achievements in exploring the moo I i 
computers, in medical research, in designing new 
arteries, in structures, and in many other fields. Excellent for 
on public service radio time. Price: $6 each. 

1 Newspaper mat story on the Plagne: eangiderneene onpoed in 
Set of Seven TV Slides: Obtain extensive TV coverage through the the a of the 1960's: A fe it Ire a ti ‘le on enginee 
Week with these slides displaying poster-type art work and based on the engineering ee , of the If 
printed copy calling attention to engineering. May be used durin eeu Pasi se ee ee 
all TV station breaks as public service announcement e! or weekly newspaper. Pric 
per set of 7 slides. 


the 


lunar surface. Prepared 1 mat, with illustrati 


transportation immediate insertion in daily weekly newspaper 


1] Logotype: A metal cut of a p 
Tape Recorded Radio Announcements: A set of seven special sections of newspape 
radio spot announcements, made by a network radio a ot] printed matt 
nouncer. Offers local stations a top-level rec ording fo 
station breaks. Price: Set of seven recorded announcen 


zines, and oO 


publications should have 


l ? “Engineering ... for the Age of Space:’’ A re-issue of tl 


Lape! Buttons: A high-quality lapel badge with tape recorded radio program distributed last y« 
Each chapter or state society can set its own price for button use on public service radio time. Price: $4 each. 


—> 


Fi _— ‘ero eee — sll ee » 
ee Use this coupon to order your aids now: __FV Set fins @ $25 ber set 
National Society of Professional Engineers ‘ es ee nee 
; TV slides: set of 7 slides (1 $10 per set. 


2029 K Street, N.W. Washington 6, ae hea “i 
§ ‘ Recorded spot announcements (1 $3.50 per set. 
Sirs: ; Lapel buttons: 100-500 ( Se ea.; 500-1,000 
i 3,000 ( 7c ea.; 3,000-5,000 (@ 5c ea.; 000 
Please rush me items indicated. | enclose a check : ee 
“ie " Posters: regular size (v 
money order | | in the amount of $.............. Posters: large size (( 
: pan Banners (/ $4 per 10C 
| understand remittance must accompan ; ; 
pany order. : Seals (/ $3 per 1,000 
Newspaper mat stories on engineering and the explo 


NAME moon (1 .75 ea. 





Newspaper mat stories on engineering achievements in 1960's 
waren (@, .75 ea. 
a Ss 

aan ; Logotypes (7 $1 ea. 


Please Print 





Radio tapes "Engineering ... for the Age of Space” (7) $4 ea, 








Widespread Publicity Slated 
For Engineers Week in Feb. 


e Promotional Aids Used at All Levels 
e Many Requests Received at Headquarters 


Widespread television, radio, and newspaper coverage of the 1960 
National Engineers’ Week was indicated this month by the requests 
received at NSPE headquarters for tape recorded spot announcements, 
one-minute and 20-second ‘TV films, and newspaper mat stories. 


The three promotional aids will 
be used extensively by local chap- 
ters as part of community, state, 
and national activities in connec- 
tion with the 1960. observance, 
February 21-27. 

This vear’s Engineers’ Week will 
be the tenth under the sponsorship 
of NSPE. It will feature career 
conferences for high school stu- 
dents, talks by 
civic groups, banquets, scholarship 


engineers before 


awards, exhibits, film showings, 


guided tours through local indus 
firms, 


trial and research 


ope nN 
engineering 


other 


house activities at 


schools, and a= variety of 





TV Films 


The tape recorded spot announce- 
ments and TV films offered by the 
National Society are small enough 
to fit in a girl’s hands, but these 
promotional items can be used to 
reach a community-wide audience. 
For an expenditure of $28.50, a 
chapter can utilize public service 
broadcast time on radio and TV to 
call attention to the engineering 
profession. 
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projects. Thirteen leading engi- 
neering figures have been named 
as individual sponsors for the 1960 
Week. National chairman for the 
Week this year is Belton Y. Cooper, 
Birmingham, Alabama, a_ design 
engineer for U.S. Pipe & Foundry 
Company. 

The theme for the Week is “En- 
vineeringe’s Great Challenge—The 
1960's.” The poste design is cen- 
tered around a photograph of the 
half moon taken with the 100-inch 
Mount Wilson. The 
svinbolizes explora- 


ereat challenges 


telescope at 
poste. lunal 
tion—one of the 
which the engineering profession 
will face during the coming dec- 
ade. 


Iwo of the five TV spot films 
available from the National Society 
this vear are twenty seconds in 
running time. Previously all of the 
spot films have been one-minute 
films. The change was made to fa- 
cilitate the use of the films in 20- 
second breaks 
“prime” viewing time. This in- 
cludes local breaks between  net- 
work programs. The other three 
films in the set of five are one 


station during 


minute in running time. 

The TV slides available from 
the National Society may also be 
station 

been 


2()-second 
have 


used during 
breaks. These 
projected on a monitor screen at 
a major network station in Wash- 


slides 


ington, D. C., and have received 
the approval of the technical peo- 
ple at this station for such things 
as background tone, readability of 
the printed matter, and screen size 
limitations. 

A new item for radio use this 
year is the set of seven 20-second 


spot announcements made by a 


network announcer and recorded 
on tape. These tapes offer local 
stations seven top-level 
announcements for 20-second  sta- 
tion breaks. Station program direc- 
tors can be asked to schedule a dif- 
ferent recorded spot announcement 
for each day during 
Weck. Descriptions and prices of 
the TV films and radio tapes, as 
well as other aids available from 
NSPE, can be found on the full- 
page advertisement adjoining this 
Orders for this material 


re orded 


Engineers’ 


page. 





Filling Orders 


NSPE clerical staff members have 
a full January schedule of filling 
orders for promotional materials 
for the 1960 National Engineers’ 
Week, February 21-27. Orders are 
filled at the NSPE headquarters for 
local chapters, state societies, in- 
dustrial firms, high schools and col- 
leges, government agencies, and 
engineering and other organiza- 
tions. 


should be placed as early in Jan- 
uary as possible. 
Reproductions of President 
Eisenhower's concerning 
Engineers’ Week may be ordered 
in bulk amounts, at no charge, 
from the National Society head- 


quarters. These reproductions may 


message 


be used for mailings to industry, 
engineering schools, government 
agencies, newspapers, magazines, 
and industrial house organs. The 
reproductions can also be used in 
window and lobby displays, and 
in local newspaper advertisements 


published during Engineers’ Week. 
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Thoughts om 


Professionalism. .- 


By PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 
NSPE Executive Director 


The Opinion Questionnaire 


SPE prides itself on being a grass-roots organization. Its very 
structure is designed to be responsive to the wishes of the 
composite membership. The national organization § gov- 

erned as it is by representatives of the state society reflects the 
thinking of the fifty-one state societies. Each state society governed 
as it is by the representatives of the chapters reflects the wishes of 
the chapters. Anyone attending a national meeting recognizes grass- 
roots representation at work, for each director is ever conscious he 
is expected to present the thinking of his state society and must 
return to explain his comments and votes on national programs, 
policies, and actions. 


THe engineering profession is facing some important decisions in 
its organization for effective action, particularly in professional ac- 
tivities. The directors wish the guidance of all the members. Each 
member should have an opportunity to express himself on the 
elements of these important decisions. To provide this opportunity, 
the questionnaire carried elsewhere in this issue wll be sent to each 
member later this month with his ballot. 


Over the years a number of patterns have been suggested for the 
organization of the profession. Some have been tried and failed: 
others have never gotten beyond the discussion stage. Some have 
been unrealistic; some have been too idealistic; some have success- 
fully met a pressing problem without trying to either form an 
organization or endeavor to encompass the many facets of the pro- 
fession. As the profession has begun to not only be given but to 
assume greater stature and responsibility, the interest in these 
considerations has increased. 


Too often proposals have foundered on the rocks of details. It has 
been NSPE’s contention throughout these considerations, however, 
that there are certain basics which must form the foundation of 
any lasting organization which will result in benefits to the mem- 
bers of the profession and, at the same time, meet the needs of our 
economy and nation. Many of the opinions sought, therefore, deal 
with these basics rather than organizational details. 


Opinions such as looked for in this questionnaire, however, should 
be thoughtful, informed opinions. The Inter-Society Relations 
Committee has prepared a kit on which most chapters have based 
chapter discussions on this subject. But because there will be a 
number of members who could not for one reason or another 
participaie in these discussions, a summary of the information is a 
feature of this issue. 


Ir is to be hoped that each member will inform himself, at least to 
the extent of reading the material in this AMERICAN ENGINEER, will 
supply his honest opinion, and will return the questionnaire with 
his ballot in order that the composite opinions reached will be as 
representative as possible of the thinking of NSPE membership. 
Only an informed membership, expressing their opinions, can bring 
about this result. 








New York Chapter 


Honors Engineers 


Two engineers were honored re- 
cently with annual awards for dis 
tinguished services to their pro 
fession by the New York Chaptei 
of the New York State SPE at its 
annual dinner at the Hotel Statlei 

Awards were presented to Fred- 


Messrs. Gardner and Foley. 


erick C. Gardner, president sinc 
1954. of Ebasco Services Inco 
porated, and to Max H. Foley, re 
cently appointed by Mayor Wag 
ner as chairman of the board 
Standards and \ppeals of the Citys 
Charles Wurmteld, president ot 
the Chapter, said the double award 


was to provide recognition bot! 


for an engineer who had mad 
notable career in the business 
| 


world and for an engineer w 


had given up the advantages of 
private practice for public service 


TV Program Sponsored 
By Chapter in Indiana 


Activities of the engineering pro 
fession is the theme of a new tele 
vision series entitled ‘Horizons’ 
being sponsored by the Anthony 
Wayne Chapter of the Indiana 
or E. 

Presented twice a month in co- 
operation with WANE-TYV, of Fort 
Wavne, Indiana, the series had its 
premiere in October and will con- 
tinue for fifteen programs. Eacl 
program will show different engi 
neering activities and procedures 


and explain its technical charac 


teristics as it applies to everyday 
living. 

A major purpose of the publi 
service feature is to reach the high 
school audience and interest more 
young people in entering engineer- 


ing as a career. 
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Executive Research Survey Report 


CAREER SATISFACTIONS 
of PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


IN INDUSTRY" => 
What do engineers in industry rate as the 


most satisfying job factors? What do 
engineers think management can do to foster 
professional recognition? 


You can get specific answers to these questions and many more 

about engineers in industry in this latest Executive Research 

Survey report. Based on data gathered from lengthy “depth” in- 

terviews, the survey brings out the non-salary career satisfac- Note These Chapter Titles: 

tions of engineers in industry at three stages of professional 

experience—3 to 6 years. 10 to 15 years, and 20 to 25 years ¢ Career Outlook of Professional Engineers 
“Career Satisfactions of Professional Engineers in Industry” is - : F 

in intensive study of motivation factors in a representative * Satisfaction and Frustration on the Job 
sampling of engineers employed in American industry. Com- ¢ The Question of Professional Status 


prehensive statistical analyses—as well as detailed comments 


, e Are The Values of the More Successful 
by engineers—are given throughout the published report. Use 
the handy coupon below to order your copy of this valuable Engineers Different from the Others? 


iddition to your engineering library 


Survey made by the Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton, N. 
for the Professional Engineers Conference Board for Industry, in 
operation with the National Society of Professional Engineers. 





Professional Engineers Conference Board for Industry Price (“Career Satisfac- 
tions of Professional En- 


2029 K Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. : 4 : 
gineers in Industry”): 


Yes, | am enclosing check or money order for $ 


please rush the following to me: 


$1.50 to NSPE members 


copies of ‘Career Satisfaction of Professional Engineers In Industry” 
copies of ‘How to Train Engineers In Industry” at $3 to non-members 
copies How to Attract and Hold Engineering Talent’ at 
. copies How to Improve the Utilization of Engineering Manpower ery Other Conference Board 


copies How to Improve Engineering-Management Communications reports: 


$1 to NSPE members 


Address $2 to non-members 


(] Check if you are a member of NSPE. 
(Make checks payable to the Board). 
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Kent Named New 
Assistant of PSPE 


Clifton T. Kent, formerly senior 
staff engineer of the Pennsylvania 
Furnpike Commission, has been 
appointed assistant executive sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Society 
of Professional Engineers, and has 


assumed his new duties at the Soci-. 


ety’s headquarters in Harrisburg, 
Pa. The announcement was made 
by John T. West, Jr., 
secretary. 

Mr. Kent is a member of the 
Harrisburg Chapter, PSPE, Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Section of the 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, Arctic Institute, and an asso- 
ciate of the Highway Research 
Board. With time out for service 
in World War II and the Korean 
conflict, he has been on the Turn- 
pike Commission staff since 1958. 


executive 


Wayne E. Ault Elected 
President of Ohio SPE 


Wayne E. Ault became the 1960- 
61 president-elect of the Ohio So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers at 
their Board of Trustees meeting in 
December. Of the total twenty-eight 
Ohio Chapters, were 
represented at the election. 


twenty-two 


NSPE Membership Continues to Grow! 


55000 


Mr. Ault is manager of engineer- 
Sprinkler Cor- 
\merica, Youngstown, 


ing at “Automatic” 
poration ol 
Ohio. He has been a vice preside nt 
of OSPE for two years and is a for- 
mer chairman of the National So- 
ciety’s Engineers-in-Industry Sub- 


com Inittec 





Anthony Wayne Chapter Past Presidents 


Past presidents of the Anthony Wayne Chapter of the Indiana SPE were 
honored at a recent meeting. Shown front row are, l.-r.: A. K. Hofer, 
Robert Loveland, Richard Erb, and Pau! Berg; back row, Mark Tam, 
William Darling, Ralph Walb, Paul Lauletta, and Clue Ferguson, Jr. 
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Congressman Alger is 
Speaker at Dallas 


he Honorable Bruce 
iy... 


Was guest 


Congressman from 
speaker at a recent 
ing of the Dallas Chapter 
SPI 
The meeting theme 
climaxing 


Nie mibe Rs 
1) 


memb« rship drive 


a Prospective 
the chapte 
Fiftv-one  euests-ol-members 
ing, it 

Dallas Chapter 1 
SPE Mar 


nounced tl il the 
first in line for the 
Dannenbaum 


to the 


Lrophy 
nualls outstanding 
( hapter based on participation 
civic and community affairs, legis 
lation, public relations, attendance 
programs, ind increase in 
bership 
Using i procedurs whicl 
come to be a favorite with 


audiences, the 


Coneveressman 
his prepared speech aside and | 
choose 


his engineer audience 


LOpIcCs thev wanted to hear 
spoke on labor reform, the defense 
program, and debt management 
There was a question and answer 
period ifter his talk. 

Miss Gloria Allen, public rela 
tions director of the Texas Society, 
spoke briefly on “Professional “To 
getherness’ and its Value.” Presi 


dent William L. Cobb presided. 
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Why You Should Join the 
Functional Section for 
Consulting Engineers! 


Through the Functional Section for Consulting Engineers in Private Practice, mem- 
bers of NSPE have the opportunity and machinery to be active in the furtherance of 
private practice interests within the framework of the professional society. 


At no time has it been more important for members in private practice to ex- 
change information and keep informed of vital developments of direct concern: 


recent Congressional criticism of the use of consulting engineers. A 
comprehensive and detailed survey of fees on Federal projects is in 
progress. 


i) The Functional Section is taking vigorous action to combat the 
Q 


One of the Task Forces is hard at work to improve the NSPE- 
Q approved liability insurance for consultants. 


%3 The Task Force which prepared the recent Fee Manual has broad- 
~) 


ened its scope to cover additional practice problems. 


* Fee 
/ Schedules 


organization, and ethical aspects of consulting practice. Specific 
work is being performed on problems of free engineering adver- 
tising, engineer-architect relations (standard contract forms have 
been prepared), and a complete national roster of consulting firms. 


Gi, Other task forces are working to improve the Functional Section 
2 


To achieve the many goals indicated above, and many others, the 
Functional Section needs the help of every NSPE member in the private 


/ practice field—principal, owner, employee. 
¢ee FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND PARTICIPATE IN YOUR 
FUNCTIONAL SECTION 
The new Private Practice News is 
an important source of current National Society of Professional Engineers 


information on developments 2029 K St., N. W. 


pertinent to consulting practice. Washington 6, D. C. 

It is sent monthly to each partic- Enroll me as a participant in the Functional Section For Consulting Engi- 
Re iit els neers in Private Practice and place me on the mailing list for the Private 
ipant without charge. Practice News and other information of importance to consulting engineers. 


oe Participation is limited to NSPE members. 
| am a member of the.... Chapter State Society 
Name of consulting engineering firm: 
Position Title: 
Name 


Street 


City : OE, Nea cata teeter State 





NSPE 


Presents: e 


Here is a film covering the activities of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers at the chapter, state, and national levels. A mile- 
stone in the NSPE public relations program, “Building for Profes- 
sional Growth” is a filmed presentation on the values and benefits of 
Society membership. Activities covered in the film include NSPE 
efforts in registration; research projects such as the Income and 
Salary Survey, the Professional Engineers Conference Board for In- 
dustry reports; legislative cooperation; National Engineers’ Week, 
and other programs. Also included are scenes from actual chapter, 
state, and national level meetings. 


“Building for Professional Growth” can 

be shown on any 16mm sound projector. 

Reservation requests should be made for 

three choices of dates. Notification of avail- 

able date will be sent from NSPE head- 

RENTAL FEE: $10 quarters immediately after each reservation 


(Includes 8-page booklet request is received. 
“Ideas For Your NSPE Film 

Program,” and 15-minute 

talk on NSPE.) 


Use this coupon to reserve your film 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
2029 K St., N.\W. © Washington 6, D. C. 


Please reserve us the NSPE film ‘Building for Professional Growth”’ 
for the following choice of dates: 


SHIP TO: 

Name 

Street 

City Postal Zone State 


(Make checks payable to National Society of Professional Engineers) 











UNIONS 


(Continued from page 5/) 


Through the “Freedom of As 
sociation” bill NSPE hopes to re 
move any doubt as to the legality 
of nonbargaining professional as 
sociations of engineers, and thus 
provide a mechanism for the int 
change of ideas on a professional 
basis. 

The recent U. S. Supreme Court 
decision in the Cabot Carbon case 
in which nonbargaining employe 
committees were held to be labor 
organizations, points up the need 
for Congressional action on th 


Kearns’ Bill. 


Legislation: Construction Indus- 
try Provision in New Labor Re- 
form Act—The labor reform act 
signed by the President on Septem 
ber 14, 1959, contains. several 
amendments to the Taft-Hartles 
Act. One of these, the so-called 
“construction industry” provision 
permits employers and unions in 
the construction industry to enter 
into. collective bargaining agree 
ments without going through the 
usual election process to select an 
exclusive union representative. The 
law further provides that such 
agreements may require union 
membership of employees after the 
seventh day of emplovment. 

NSPE’s concern over this provi 
sion centered around its possible 
effect upon existing rights of pro 
fessional employees under 
Taft-Hartley Act, which guarantec 
professional employees a vote sep 
arate and apart from nonprofes 
sionals on questions regarding un 
ion representation. In_ testimony, 
meetings and correspondence with 
key Congressional leaders, and 
backed by the vigorous support ol 
an effective grass-roots campaign, 
NSPE consistently urged that any 
“construction industry” provision 
adopted by Congress contain 
quate safeguards protecting the ex 
isting separate election rights of 
professional employees. 

Although Congress failed to in 
sert specific language spelling out 
the rights of professional employees 
in the construction industry to a 
separate election, both the Senate 
and House Labor Committee re 
ports accepted the NSPE point of 
view, and stated with reference to 
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the construction industry provision 
that it is neither the intention nor 
effect of this language “to affect the 
status which professional engineers 
now enjoy under the statue.” 

The statements in the two re- 
ports are extremely significant tor 
the engineering profession, in that 
should the question of professional 
voting rights arise, resort to the 
legislative history of the new labor 
reform act will make it clear that 
professional voting rights remain 
unaflected by the construction § in- 
dustry amendment. 

NSPE as “Friend of The Court” 

The National Society has. filed 
“friend of the court” briefs in two 
major cases involving the rights of 
industrially emploved engineers 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
first, Herman vw. 
cerned with the NILLRB’s refusal to 


Leedom was con- 


permit professional engineers to 
file a decertification petition for 
severance from an over-all large 
unit. The engineers (emploved by 
Westinghouse Electric), with the 
support of NSPE, filed suit in Fed- 
eral district court to compel the 
Board to recognize the petition. 
While suit was pending, however, 
the Board acted on a petition of 
the Federation of Westinghouse 
Independent Salaried Unions to 
represent the engincers and certain 
other emplovees. In the ensuing 
election, a majority of the engi- 
neers voted “no union,” thus ac- 
complishing the practical objective 
of then 
from 
Despite the 


original suit—severance 
the nonprofessional group. 
urging of NSPE and 
the engineers for a declaratory 
judgment, the court dismissed the 
action on the ground that the 
issue had become moot. 

The question involving — the 
rights of professional engineers to 
a separate decertification election 
remains unanswered, although the 
NLRB general counsel has since 
ruled that professionals can with- 
draw from a mixed unit dominated 
by nonprolfessionals and establish 
their own independent unit when 
an existing contract is terminated. 
This was the procedure successfully 
followed in the Westinghouse Air 
Brake case discussed earlier. 

The second case, also involving 
engineers at Westinghouse, con- 
cerned the rights of professional 
engineers to a separate election in 
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certification procedures and ulti- 
mately reached the U. S. Supreme 
Court. This case, Leedom v. Ayne, 
arose when the NLRB placed nine 
nonprotessionals in a voting unit 
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with 235 professional employees 
without granting the professionals 
a separate vote to determine their 
wishes regarding inclusion with the 
nonprotessional cimplovees as pre- 
scribed in section 9 (b)(1) of the 
Act. The Board’s opinion that pro- 
fessional employees are entitled to 
a separate vote only when consti- 
tuting a minority in the proposed 
Federal 
court by the engineers with the sup- 
NSPE. Both the district 


court and court of appeals upheld 


unit, was challenged in 
port ol 


the engineers’ point of view and 
ruled that the NLRB had violated 
an express mandatory prohibition 
on its authority and consequently 
such action was directly reviewable 
in’ Federal courts. The U.S. 
Supreme Court, which reviewed the 
case on the petition of the Board, 
agreed with the lower courts in a 


cte2 


opinion, 

Conclusion—The above summa- 
rization of NSPE activity to protect 
the rights of professional engineers 
does not reflect the more routine 


day-by-day activity of supplying in- 


formation, giving advice, providing 
material, participating in meetings, 
etc., Which deal with various as- 
pects of the over-all question in a 
more general way, and which do 
not reach the “case” stage. This sec- 
ondary activity 
importance, however, and in som«e 


is of comparable 
wavs of greater importance, be 
cause it often helps to prevent a 
situation involving — professional 
emplovees from reaching an un 
desirable stage. It is what may be 
termed, “preventive medicin« in 
professional emplovment relations. 

This review should not suggest 
that NSPE feels it has all the an- 
swers in this field of interest, or can 
always solve urgent problems. It 
does indicate, however, that NSPE 
is vitally interested in helping pro- 
fessional engineers with such prob- 
lems. The first ingredient in resolv- 
problem 


ing any employment 


among professional employees is a 
desire on the part of the profes 
sionals themselves to do something 
about it, and a resolution to act 
professionally and ethically in ac- 
complishing their goal. When that 
spirit exists NSPE stands readv to 
do its utmost to serve the individ- 
uals involved, and thereby to fur- 
ther serve the profession.—End. 





Past Presidents Honored 


The Suffolk County Chapter of the New York State SPE honored its 


past presidents by recently holding a “Past Presidents Dinner.” The 
Chapter was founded in 1929, and two of the charter members, Fred 
Biele and Charles Birs, were able to attend. Shown, seated, |.-r.: Charles 
P. McFadden, past president 1947-1948; Fred J. Biele, past president 
1932-1935; John D. Ettinger, past president 1949-1950; Albert Cass, past 
president 1953, and Charles C. Birs, past president 1956-1957; standing, 
|.-r.: Donald W. Chilton, secretary; Leland C. Fitts, first vice president; 
Harrison Weber, past president 1945-1946; John E. Stahlberg, past presi- 
dent 1954-1955; James J. Sweeney, second vice president; John B. Blyden- 
burgh, president; Bazil C. Kime, master of ceremonies, and Gordon K. 


Ahlers, in charge of arrangements. 
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By Mrs. Garvin H. Dyer, Chair- 
man of the Ladies Auxiliary Ad- 
visory Committee. 


The Topeka, Kans., Auxiliary 
also report activities to raise money 
for their scholarship fund. They 
held teas and coffees during the 
month of Mav, dividing their group 
up into smaller groups with fifteen 
hostesses and fifteen co-hostesses, 
with eight to ten members being 
invited by each hostess. This Aux- 
iliary gives a $100 scholarship each 
year to both Kansas University and 
Kansas State University. They also 
report 150 attended the family pic- 
nic in June. Their first meeting of 
the fall in September was well 
attended. 


The Mahoning Valley 
of Ohio reports their first event of 
the fall season was a garden party 
at the home of Mrs. Walter Rauh 
on September 23. A dessert lunch- 
eon was served and various games 
of cards furnished entertainment. 
Mrs. Anthony Gambrel, president, 
and Mrs. Ernest Salvidge. co-chair- 
man of the Social Committee: pre- 
sided at the tea table. They held a 
casserole supper and square dance 
at Pioneer Pavillion in Mill Creek 
Park in October to entertain their 
husbands. And on Novembcr 18 
they held a “new member night” at 
which all women eligible for mem- 
bership were invited. 


Auxiliary 


The Wichita, Kans., Auxiliary 
wishes to extend a cordial invita- 
tion to the wives whose husbands 
will be attending the winter Board 
meeting at Wichita in February to 
accompany their husbands. The 
Wichita Auxiliary have been quite 
busy for several months planning 
entertainment for the women, and 
they assure you that you will have 
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a wonderlul time. This will also 
be the State convention of the 
Kansas Engineering Society, so spe- 
cial invitation goes to the Kansas 


women. 


Mrs. J. C. Strasbourger of Mun- 
reports that they organ- 
ized an auxiliary last June, and 
are very enthusiastic about it. As 
this chapter covers several counties, 
many members have to travel some 
meetings. They 


cie, Ind., 


distance to the 
hope soon to establish a scholarship 
fund. Mrs. Strasbourger was elected 
the first president. 


The San Fernando Valley Aux- 
(California) is starting its 
second year, and has a full calen- 
dar of interesting events. Besides 
the regular meeting each month, 
they held a get-acquainted steak 
barbecue in August, a membership 
tea in September, a fashion show 
in October and their annual Christ- 
mas party in December. They also 
have plans for a ladies night in 
April at which they are guests of 
the men. The Auxiliary furnish 
corsages for all women attending. 
In May they assist at the annual 
awards dinner by acting as hostess- 
es and arranging the decorating. 
In June they will hold the annual 
stardust ball and joint installation 
of officers of the men’s group and 
the Auxiliary. This sounds like a 
very ambitious program and might 
serve as a model for other groups. 


iliary 


The Valley Forge Auxiliary of 
Pennsylvania report an interesting 
vear of activities, which started off 
during the summer with a swim- 


ming party. 


The State Auxiliary of Connect- 
icut is launching a newsletter for 
the first time this vear. They are 
preparing for Engineers’ Week by 
contacting all secondary schools 
Connecticut’ and arranging for 
\ scholarship will be giv 
Week to a 


woman In enginecring. 


speakers, 
en during Engineers’ 


S. Miller, 


Georgia 


Mrs. L. 
the Southeast 
reports a very interested and active 
though they are 
quite scattered. They meet regular- 
ly each month concurrently with 
their husbands and their attend- 
ance has been very good. 


president of 
Auxiliary 


auxiliary, even 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Un 1dis splay ed SL. 80 per line. Three or 
more consecutive ins ertio1 s $1.50 
j *h 


ne rate as General 


Undisplayed, 90¢ 
or more consecu- 
ertio1 75¢ per line each 
yed: General Advertising 
r ite Ss, le 50 
30x Number chargeable as one line. 
Mz ber replies to 
AN iE RIC AN ENGINEER 
2029 K Street, N.W. Washington6, D.C 














Positions Available 





Mechanical Engineers Excellent oppor- 
tunity for Project Managers, Project En- 
gineers, and Design Section Chiefs ex- 
perienced in design of heating, venti- 
lating, air conditioning, piping, powe! 
plants. Extremely wide variety 
(including client contact) with 
lished Midwest consulting firm, 
nent Good starting salary, 
ment and vacation program 
expenses paid All replies will 
swered. Box 00, AMERICAN 
NEER 


ENG A 


Large association in Washington 
for an engineer on its expand 
Person should be free to trave 
half time to work with local aff liate 
Work incl egg promotion, organiza 
tion, spez g, trouble shooting 
velopn ent of promotional literat 
ary dependent upon qualificat 
cants please give age, educ ation x] 
ence, and ry expected. Reply 
102, AMERIC ‘AN ENGINEER 


Centrifugal Pur 
for experie 
engineer for sit r pum} 
Emphasis is on slurry designs. These are 
established ines in production fo 
years “r person could become de- 
partment head in a reasonable ti 
Send resun of experience salary 
quiremer to Box 106, AMERICAD 
GINEER 


General central Miss« 
engineer 
rm anent job « 
‘other varied work 
such work is mandatory, al 
yer yp arg to train in tl 
ila Must be high- 


iti 
) 


tiy 


ENG INEER 


Recent Deaths 
sromley of Phoen 


Frank W 
zona, member of the Arizona Society 
Professional Engineers 

Claude K Mathews of Kansas 
Missouri, member of the Missour 
ciety of Professional Engineers 

Lester J. Richards, of Midland, Micl 
gan, member of the Michigan Society of 
Professional Engineers 

E. E. Rosaire, of Dallas, Texas, men 
ber of the Texas Society of Professiona 
Engineers. 
Shedd, of Urbana, Ilinois 
Illinois Society of Pro 


I homas ( 
member of the 
fessional Engineers 

Stacey H Widdicombe, of Phoeni 
ville, Pennsylvania, member of the Pen 
sylvania Society of Professional Engineers 

Clarence A. Winder, of Pasadena, Cali 
fornia, member of the California Societ 


of Professional Engineers 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... 


Alabama-Massachusetts 





PALMER AND BAKER 
ENGINEERS, INC, 

Consulting Engineers—Architects 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, 
Consultation, Traffic Problems, Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 
Buildings, Waterfront & Harbor Struc- 
tures, Complete Soils, Materials & Chem- 
ical Laboratories. 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 

Washington, D. C. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 

mos., paid in advance 

mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 


mos., paid in advance 54.00 
mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 


WIGHT AND COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Express Highways, Paving, Water 
Systems, Sewage and Waste Disposal, 
Flood Control and Drainage, Airports and 
3uildings, Site Planning, Reports 


1038 Curtiss St., Downers Grove, Ill. 
301 E. Main St., Barrington, Il. 





FRANKLIN ENGINEERING 
Physicists, Engineers 
Pians, specifications, investigations, reports. 
Consultants in design of research 
facilities and special equipment 
Power distribution, Control, High Voltage, 
Emergency power, Nuclear shielding 
977 Commercial Street Palo Alto, Calif. 
Phone Davenport 1-4114 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST 
SERVICE, INC, 
Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 
Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing 
4301 N.W. 7th Street Miami 44, Florida 
Member A. C. I. L. 


CHAS. W. COLE & SON 


Engineers—Architects 


South Bend, Indiana 





INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY. INC, 

Design and Consulting Engineers 
Dams — Power Plant Tranmission Lines 
Railroads Highwavs 
Investigatior Reports Plans and 
Specifications — Cost Estimates 

Supervision of Construction 
74 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Report 
Atlanta, Georgia 


WILSON & COMPANY 
Engineers 

Water e Sewerage e Streets e 
Bridges @ Electrical @ Airfield 
Dams @ Treatment Plants @ 
In lations 

Chemical Testing Lab e Aer 
Electronic Computer Services, Re 


631 East Crawford Salina, Kansas 








KAISER ENGINEERS 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


HOMER L. CHASTAIN & 

ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 

Civil, Structural, Mechanical, Industrial 

Design & Supervision, Construction, E 

neering, Turnpikes i 

Sewerage, Flood C« 

terial Controls ) 

Topographic Surve 


155! West Main Street Decatur, Illinois 


SERVIS, VAN DOREN & HAZARD 
Engineers-Architects 
Investigations *« Desig 
Supervision of Construction « A 
r « Sewage « Streets « E 
ways ¢ Bridges « Foundation 
od Control « Drainage « Aer 
Site Planning « Urban 
I istrial Facilities « Electrical + Mechanic: 
2910 Topeka Blvd. Topeka, Kansas 


1 
( 








MINER AND MINER 


Consulting Engineers 
Incorporated 


Greeley, Colo, Littleton, Colo 


TOWNSEND & 


Consulting Engineers 


CONSOER, ASSOC, 


Sewage treatment, 

age, flood control 

treatment Highw 

ports — Urban 

Zas transmission lines - ta ; 
surveys and valuations — Industrial and 
insti ional buildings 


360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


BEDELL & NELSON ENGINEERS 
Incorporated 
Consulting Engineers-Architects 

Design—Supervision—Reports 
Airports ways & Bridges 
3uildings dustria its 
Bulk Terminals 
City Planning 
Docks & Wharves 
1200 St. Charles Ave. 


TT 


tilities 
New Orleans, La. 





JOHN J. MOZZOCHI 


Highways — Airports — Developments 
Survey — Design — Inspection 


265 Hebron Avenue Glastonbury, Conn 


DE LEUW. CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 

Public Transit Subways 

Traffic & Parking i Facilities 

Expressways strial Plants 

Grade Separations Municipal Works 

Urban Renewal Port Development 
150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

San Francisco Toronto Boston 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 


i) Raring } ¢ 7 
Soil Borir Laborat 


Foundation , Analyses 
3635 Airline Highway 
Metaire, Louisiana 


Reports 





WILBERDING COMPANY, 
ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING DESIGN 
MECHANICAL STRUCTURAL 
CIVIL ELECTRICAL 
LAND PLANNING 
SANITARY 
1023 - 20th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


SARGENT & LUNDY 
Engineers 
Steam and Electric Power Plants 
for Utilities and Industrials 
Design + Supervision 
Studies « Reports 
140 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


FRanklin 2-7130 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical—Electrical 
Reports, Pians Supervision, Appraisal 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 





E. M. LURIE & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Electrical Engineers 
Specializing in Architectural Electronics 


compres Signal 
& Hospital Cer 


& Industrial Communicatior 
al t t V 


tralized Radio, Master 
Systems. Aud rium Ace Fi 
cuit TV Applications. (€ 
plete with Plans & Spe ications 
280 Broadway, New York, RE 2-0319 
1415 S. “A” St., Las Vegas, Nev., DU 4-2795 
9349 Abbott Ave., Surfside, Fla. JE 8-3503 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC, 
Consulting Engineers 
Soil Investigation—Laboratory Testing 
Engineering Reports and Recommendations 
1827 N. Harlem Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 


Milwaukee; Portland, Michigan; San Fran- 
cisco; Kenilworth, N. J.; Havana, Cuba 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE. 
INC, 
Engineers 
Airports, Bridges, Express Highways 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works 


Industrial Plants Incinerators 
Investigations, Reports, Designs 
Supervision of Construction 
Boston, Massachusetts 





BROCKWAY, WEBER & 
BROCKWAY, INC, 

3rockway Roy E. Weber 
George R. ee 


George S. 


He EF Whittington 
Ernest I Greene 
a RK lbeme 
3 harle A. Anderson 
Civil, Structural, Sanitary 
Municipal, Electrical, Land Planning 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


very 
‘ 











STANLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Hershey Building 208 S. LaSalle St. 


Muscatine, Iowa Chicago 4, Illinois 


1154 Hanna Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 








METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 


Airports Valuations 
Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 16, Mass. 
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Alphabetized by States .. . 
Michigan-New York 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 





W. L. BADGER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Chemical Engineers 


Consultants and Specialists in Evaporation 

Crystallization, Heat Transfer; Design of 

Plants for Production of Salt, Caustic 

Soda, Organic Chemicals; Sea Water Con- 

version; Dowtherm Installations. 

309 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Telephone: NOrmandy 2-6142 


A. C. KIRKWOOD 
& ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS 


7800 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


FOSTER & CAFARELLI 
Engineers 


Port Development, Shipyards, Drydocks, 
Power Plants, Distribution Systems 
Industrial Plants, Offshore Moorings 

and Drilling Platforms, 
Surveys, Reports, Estimates, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation 
44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. ¥ 





COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC. 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 
Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 
209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 


RUSSELL & AXON 
Consulting Engineers 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Industrial—Electrical 
Rate Investigations 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Fixed & Movable 
Highways, Expressways, Thruways 
Special Structures 


Design, Supervision, Inspection, Valuation 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N.Y 








THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 
Consulting Engineers 
WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 
Survey e Design e Supervision 
Specializing In Corrosion Control 
F.C.C. Certification Tests 
Electromagnetic Interference Studies 
Francis Palms Building, Detroit 1, Mich. 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Engineers-Architects 
Bridges—Structures—Highways 
Industrial & Power Plant Design 
Aeronautical and Engine Test Facilities 
Missile Launch-site Master Planning 
and Development 


St. Louis San Francisco 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN 
& BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 
3ridges, Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 
99 Church Street 1805 Grand Avenue 
New York 7, N. Y. Kansas City 8, Mo. 
704 Standard Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 














A. C. SAMPIETRO 


Consulting Engineer 
Research—Design—Development 
Automotive Vehicles and Internal 

Combustion engines 

286 Puritan, P. O. Box 386 
Birmingham, Michigan 


EDW. J. ADAMEC, P. E. 
Consulting Engineer 
DESIGNS ERECTION METHODS 


Bridges and Structures 
Foundations 
Inspections and Reports 
Fabricators Details 
4-15 Banta P1., P.O. Box 521, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 


28-04 4ist Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 








WALTER H. WHEELER 
Consulting Engineer 
Plans Specifications, Supervision 
BUILDINGS, INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 
BRIDGES, GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
GARAGES 
802 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


ENGINEERS Incorporated 


BUILDING DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
PROCESS & UTILITIES ENGINEERING 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


487 Orange St., Newark, N.J. 
HUmboldt 2-7040 


EMIL GRUENBERG & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Industrial Plants, Utilities, Public & 
Commercial Buildings 
Design Surveys — Reports 
Valuation Consultation 

All Types of Estimates for Private, 
Public & Armed Forces Installations 
20 Vesey St. New York 7, N. Y 





ENGINEERS LABORATORIES, INC. 


Soils and Foundation Engineering— 
Explorations, Soils, Concrete and 
Asphalt Testing and Control 


4171 Northview Drive Jackson, Miss. 


MORAN, PROCTOR, MUESER & 
RUTLEDGE 
Consulting Engineers 
Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and 
Dams; Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Struc- 
tures: Studies and Tests; Reports, De- 
sign and Supervision 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-4800 


WALTER E. LOBO 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Petroleum & Chemical Process Industrie 
Process Development, Design and Evaluatior 
Economic Studies Technical Report 
Process Design of Special Equipment 
Furnace Towers Reactor 
124 East 40th St. OXford 7-6188 
New York 16, New York 





BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Water—Sewage—Electricity—Industry 
Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 
Consulting Engineers 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
of Bridges, Highways, Expressways, Build- 
ings, Special Structures, Airport Facilities 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


JAMES P. OCDONNELL 


Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





BURNS & MceDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consu!tants 


4600 E. 63rd St. Traffic Way 


Kansas City 41, Mo. 


ANDREWS & CLARK 
Consulting Engineers 


305 East 63rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
QUADE & DOUGLAS 
Engineers 
Bridges, Highways Tunnels, Airports 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation Re- 
ports, Power, Industrial Buildings, Hous- 

ing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 


165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 
Engineers & Contractors 
307 East 63rd St. EM 3-1460 


Kansas City 13, Mo. 








BURNS AND ROE, INC. 
Engineering, Design, Plans and Specifica- 
tions Reports, Cost Estimates Con- 
struction Supervision — Power Generating 
Plants: Steam, Nuclear, Hydro, Diesel 
Aviation Test and Missile Support Facili- 
ties — Research and Development - 
Nuclear, Chemical, Industrial Plants 
160 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y¥. 








PRAEGER-KAVANAGII 
Engineers 


126 East 38th St. New York 16, N. ¥ 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... 
New York-Ohio 





SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 
Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Supply, Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial 
Disposal, Foundations, Soil Studies 
CIVIL—MECHANICAL—ELECTRICAL 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water 


Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 


WATER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES, INC, 
Chemical Engineers 


Specialists in Water Treatment 
Consulting and Technical Services 
Main Office: 615 W 131 St., N.Y. 27, N. Y. 
Offices also in: Phila., Wash., & Richmond 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITI 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37. Ohio 





SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 


Ole Singstad David G. Baillie, Jr 


Subways, Highways, 

Foundations, Parking Garages, 

Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 


24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


Tunnels, 


PHILIP J. HEALEY, INC. 


Engineers and Contractors 
TEST BORINGS 
CORE DRILLING for FOUNDATIONS 
207 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City 6 
Jo. Sq. 2-3313 
11 Park Place, New York 7 
Ba. 7-2728 





JONES. HENRY & WILLIAMS 


Consulting Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works 
Sewerage and Treatment 
Waste D 


Security Bldg. Toledo 4, Ohio 





STEINMAN. BOYNTON, GRONQUIST 
& LONDON 


Consulting Engineers 


Highways Bridges Structures 


117 Liberty Street, New York 6, New York 


ADACHE ASSOCIATES. INC, 
ENGINEERS 


Penthouse. Hotel Hollenden 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 





ELMER A. KISH ENGINEERS 
Engineers—Consultants 


Municipal and Industrial 
Consulting, Design, Investigations 


Reports 


4837 Fairlawn Road Lyndhurst 24, Ohio 





SYSKA & TIENNESSY. INC. 


Engineers 


Heating Ventilating Air Con 
Electric & Sanitat 


Design Reports Consultation 


ion 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 


Consulting Engineers 
Consulting Service—Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Research 

B tructur Toll 


H i gh ways 


Br ni Bulldi: Str 
Roads, Expressways, 

2330 Victory Parkway 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


H. R. RICHARDS—A. V. ALENEF! 


& ASSOCIATES 
Consulting — Design 
Development — Fabrication 
Continuous Processing Machine 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC 
13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, 
Tel. CL. 1-4400 


Ohio 





TIPPETTS-ABBETI 
McCARTHY-STRATTON 
Engineers 
Ports, Harbors, F 14 Control, Irrigatior 

Power ams, Bridge funnels, H 

Subway) rports Tr ( Four 

Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports 
Supervision, Consultation 

62 West 4ith Street New York City 





ELMER s. BARRETT 

Consulting Engineers 

Surveys—Design—Ins} 
Highways 


Railroads 


ASSOCIATES 


Bridges 
249 S. Paint St Chillicothe 
Phone PRospect 3-2287 


Ohio 














TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 


Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 

1 — Supervi 
-cification 

I 2S ion of 

Engineering W and 

1810 North 12th St. 


Mate! 


Toledo 2, Ohio 





NSPE President Mosher, left, pre- 
sents the national charter to Wil- 
liam C. Hill, president of the Pro- 
fessional Engineers of Oregon, 
while James D. Caufield, PEO pres- 


(See 


ident-elect, looks on. 


below.) 


Mosher, Robbins Speak 
At Oregon Meeting 

A featured item ol the 
convention of the 
Engineers of Oregon was the pre- 


story 


1959 


Pi olessional 


January 1960 


NSPE 
the Oregon Society. 


NSPE 


sentation of the charter to 


President Harold 


\Ioshe r 
Society 


gave the keynote address 


and Executive Director 


Paul H. Robbins also spoke 





Newly-Elected Officers 


New officers of the St. Lawrence Franklin Chapter of the New York 
State SPE are, |.-r. (seated): Lee O. Atkins, secretary-treasurer; Edward 
McHugh, president, and Edward Lew, director; (standing) Charles Clar- 
ridge, director, and Howard Lechler, vice president. 








Alphabetized by States... 
Ohio-West Virginia 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 





VOGT, IVERS, SEAMAN 
& ASSOCIATES 

Design and supervision of Municipal and 
Industrial Facilities; Bridges, Highways, 
Expressways; Buildings, Special Struc- 
tures, Airports: Diesel, Hydro-Electric, 
Steam, Power Facilities; City Planning 
and Reports. 

34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 
486 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA, 
U. S.A 








JAMES G. PIERCE & ASSOCIATES 
Engineers-Consultants 
Specialists in Cryogenics 


4608 N. High Street Columbus 14, Ohio 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consulting Engineers and Designers 
Public Utility & Industrial Plant Engineers 
Water Works and Sanitary Engineering 
Direction of Construction 
Safety Engineering 
Business and Economic Research 
Property Valuation 
Public Utility Rate Regulatior 
New York Reading, Pa. Washington 


MODJESKI & MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 
F. M. Masters 
G. H. Randall O. F. Sorgenfrei 
H. J. Engel W. F. Farnham 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Bridges, Highways, Structures & 
Special Foundations 
Inspections and Reports 

P. O. Box 167 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. New Orleans, La. 











OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers—Chemists 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Materials Testing and Inspection 
Member A.C. I. L 


Cc. A. Lashbrook M. A. Witte 
Owner-Director Chief Engineer 


GANNETT, FLEMING, CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC, 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


C. PATTERSON & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers 

Refrigeration Specialists 
Warehouses—Refrigeration & Installation 
Food Freezing—Low Temp. Refrigeration 

Patented System for Correction of 

Frost-heaved Floors 

415 W. Market Street York, Penna 











BENHAM ENGINEERING COMPANY 
AND AFFILIATES 
Survey Design & Supervision of 
Civil Mechanical Electrical 
Sanitary Structural 
Engineering Projects and 
All Types of Building Construction 
215 N. E. 23rd Street 
Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATES, INC, 


Contracting Electrical Engineers 


Altoona, Penna. 


PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 


nspection—Analysis 
Radiography—Soils Mechanics 
Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa 

32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 











ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC, 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Sewage, Industrial Wastes and 
Incineration Problems, City Planning, 
Highways, Bridges and Airports, Dams, 
Flood Control, Industrial Buildings, In- 
vestigations, Reports, Appraisals and Rates 
Three Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Water, 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 


$ 96.00 
108.00 


mos., paid in advance 
mos., billed monthly @ 


@ $9 00 ea. 
mos., paid in advance 54.00 


mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 


AERO SERVICE CORPORATION 


Aerial topographic maps—photo-maps for 
engineering projects anywhere in th: 2 
world—highways, railroads, cities, Pe we! 
and pipe lines, mining developmen ‘Si i] 
studies and electronic surveys of arge 
areas; resources inventories 

210 E, Courtland Philadelphia 20, Pa 











MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Highwavs, Airports, Waterworks, Sewers, 
Sewage Treatment, City Planning, Surveys, 
Photogrammetric Mapping. 
Baker Building—Rochester, Penna. 
Branch Offices 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jackson, Miss., 
College Park, Md., Charleston, W. Va. 
Columbus, Ohio, Huntingdon, Pa. 


HALL LABORATORIES 
DIV. OF HAGAN CHEMICALS 
& CONTROLS, INC. 
Consultants on Industrial Water Problems 
Boiler WV r Conditioning, Cooling 
Water ‘Treatm ent, Process and 
Vast ter Engineering Service 
Dust Collecti on Particle Size Analysis 


Hagan Building Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


EMERSON VENABLE 
Chemist and Chemical Engineer 
Chemical Analysis 


Research — 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 











BUCHART ENGINEERING CORP. 


Consulting Engineers 
Highways Bridge Sewer Systems 
Water Works Dams — Reports Superv 
Industrial Municipal — Structures 

55 S. Richland Ave., York, Pa. 


Lancaster, Pa. Washington, D. C. 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers + Constructors + Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 
(Steam, Hydro, Diesel) 

Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines e« Chemical 
Plants » Textile Plants * Breweries, Food 
Processing Plants « Airports *« Hangars 
Army, Navy Installations 
1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FORREST and COTTON, INC, 
Consulting Engineers 
Regional Water Supplies 
Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 
Airports — Dam 
Appraisals — 
600 Vaughn Building 


Reports 


Dallas 1, Texas 





FREESE, NICHOLS & ENDRESS 
Consulting Engineers 


407 Danciger Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 








AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers for Heavy Industry 
Electrical, Civil, Mechanical and Piping 
Professional Staff 
A. J. Mosso, P.E J. F. Schaffer, PE. 
H. G. Smith, P.E. B. J. Auburn, P.-E. 
W.B.Kennedy,P.E. C. W. Oettinger, P.E. 
J. W. Gilder, P.E. 


923 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


D. C. LATELLA & ASSOCIATES, INC, 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Management Consultants 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa 


LOCK WOOD, ANDREWS & NEWNAM 
Consulting Engineers 

Water Works, yop 2 = Sewage 

posal, Public Wor ictures J 

works, Mechanical & El leett cal 

Repx Design—Supervision 
Surveys—Valuatior 

Corpus Christi—Houston—VYictoria, Texas 














CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Engineers—Constructors—Management 
Design and Surveys’ Roads and Streets 
Sewer Systems Water Works 
Planning Airports 
Bridges Turnpikes Dams 
Executive Offices: Dillsburg, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Paris. France 








LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 
321 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting 
Engineer 








FERGUSON-GATES ENGINEERING 
co. 


Registered Professional 
Civil and Mining Engineers 
Coal Property Reports — Valuation — 
Development — Plant Design — 
Ventilation 
Allen Building P. O. Box 672 
CLifford 2-5338 Beckley, W. Va 
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Supplemental Serwices 





Subsurface Investigations 
WARREN GEORGE 
Henry D. Hammond, P. E. 


Any Type Borings Any Site 
Preliminary Surveys Reports 


95 River St. Hoboken, N. J. 





GILES 
DRILLING CORPORATION 
Subsurface Explorations 


Large Calyx Holes in Rock 


Engineering Geology Reports 


2 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





PHOTRONIX, INC, 


Aerial Photogrammetry 
an 
Electronic Computation 


For Engineers, By Engineers 


790 King Avenue Elmer S. Barrett 
Columbus 12, Ohio Chief Engineer 





CONSULT 
THIS 
DIRECTORY 
FOR 
YOUR 


NEEDS 





SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC, 
Drilling Services 
Foundation Investigations, Test Boring 
Grout Hole Drilling and Pressure Grouting 
Diamond Core Drilling 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton, Pa. 

New York, Phila., Pittsburgh, Atlanta 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Buchans, Newfoundland 





PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 


Subsurface Explorations +» Grouting 
Industrial Water Supply + Mineral Prospecting 


large Diameter Drilled Shafts 


1205 Chartiers Ave. Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 





AERIAL MAP SERVICE CO. 
Topographic, Planimetric, Photo Maps for 
Highways, Mining, Resources, Construction 
City Maps, Tax Maps, Photo Geology. Tel- 
lurometer Radio Distance Measurements, 
Triangulation, Electronic Computation. 
1016 Madison Ave. Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 





AMERICAN AIR SURVEYS, INC, 
Aerial Topographic Maps & Aerial Photos for 
¢ Highways « Airports * Power & Pipe 
Lines « Railroads « Mining « All types 
construction « Stockpile Inventories 
A Nationwide Service 
907 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Item 30 


Rapidesign, Inc., announces 


No | large circle tem 


LARGE CIRCLE TEMPLATE 


provides for the 
acy. Made of 

sh plastic, po 
te 


finist 





WINDOW COVERING Item 31 


\“window covering whicl 


combines the functions of 
blinds, draperies, and curtain with unusual beauty and 
permanence, is scheduled for nation-wide introduction. in 
the near future. Basic Component of the Javlis Blind is a 
three-inch square of Stvron 672 Verelite n lin a three 


dimensional pattern. When assembled. individual squares 
we vertically inter] with spring el rods, and the 
entire blind is) suspenee no nvion rollers from standard 


heavy duty drape 





Item 32 


new 
which 
in af 
oOo! compartin 
Print 
long emovable 
Glider yan holders 
quick vertical filing. Event 
1 thumbnuts on plan 


holders ension-hold 100 


space 


prints to oD wide and 4 in 


length. Filed J topped ylan 





holders are retained from end 
to-end in all-steel channels 
bending o1 


springing, it is claimed 


with no chance of 





TAPES Item 33 


Labelon Tape Company announces a new type of lami 
nated tape for use in. the preparation of plant and_ ofhice 
layouts. This new type of pressure sensitive Jayout tape 
consists of two lavers of .0175” thickness each of matte 
acetate. The symbols are printed on the top of the bottom 
laver then laminated to a top laver of the same material 
Labelon claims definite advantages over the former tapes 
There is no glare when used on the transparent: planning 


boards. 





PLASTIC ADHESIVE 


\ plastic 
heres to most met 
nonmetallic base 
ake veloped by Beet! 
ol Crompton 
Named Bond-Seal 
Hesive 1S NOnNCOE 
not atlected by con 
cals a ae 
tended for 
tight repalis 
other materials 
ductivity and resistal 


acids and alkalies is nec 





WHEELS Item 35 


Morrison Products, Inc. has developed a new 


} 


porcelainized enamel blower wheels and assemblies 
xhibit exceptional resistane to corrosion It iS ¢ 


The porcelainized (elass-coated) wheels are d 


Process equipment, ur-conditioning equipment 
evaporative conde nscrs, all washers and 
orrosion or abrasion mav_ be 

avallable in 10” through 20” sizes, in cay 

2.000 CEM. Corresponding porcelainized housin 


brackets can also. be supplied. 





Item 36 


Mig. ¢ 


series 


POCKET-SIZE TUBES 


tubes fal 
hy podermic-needle 
less steel, With an O. D 
1 over-all Je nett 
the tubes 
enough 
pocket SI 
tubes are claimed 
cellent: results in’ di 
eters of 4 or less 
perform comparably 
standard size tubes in at 
where insertion of 


thi 12” is required 





“THERMO-LAG” Item 37 


Phermo-lag,” a new product developed by Emerson 
Electric, has been selected after exhaustive tests by NASA 
for use on test capsules for the man-In-space progran 
Thermo-lag is the name given to a new family of com 
pounds applied like paint that reduce and control the 
temperature of materials or instruments subjected to in 
tense heat. It dissipates heat by vaporizing in the sam 
manner that dry ice vaporizes. It has many commercial 
possibilities, according to the manufacturer. 





This column describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For further 
information, circle the item number in the Readers’ Service Dept. and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


These listings are informational and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 








—who help strengthen America’s Peace Power 
by buying U.S. Savings Bonds 


In America’s major industries. and in thousands of com- 
panies, large and small, patriotic Americans are making 
regular purchases of Shares in America through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. These devoted citizens are helping themselves 
and their families as well as giving dollar support to the 
Peace Power of our country. The Payroll Savings Plan pro- 
vides a sound. systematic way to help finance homes and 
education and increase security after retirement, and it builds 


our country's economic strength. 


Has your company put in the Payroll Savings Plan? If not, 
start now! Or, perhaps you want to increase participation in 
an existing Plan’ Just contact your State Savings Bonds Di- 
rector and he will gladly he P put this Plan to work. Or write 
Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Wash- 


ington 25. D.C. 


CORNELIUS J. MANNING, skilled technician in one 


of America’s commun 
thousands of payro 


who are buying U. S. Savin 


cation centers, is typical of ma 


ny 


avers in industry and business 


gs Bonds regularly 
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